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Plane  facts:  Drug  smugglers  are  getting  high  in  other 
people  s aircraft.  Story  on  page  3. 

Don’t  try  that  again:  Repeat  offenders  in  New  York 
State  may  get  Careyed  away.  See  3. 

Cop  a plea:  Alaska  comes  out  on  top  in  refusinq  to 
bargain  with  cons.  On  page  5. 

9°°'^  *3ith:  Labor  leader  Ed  Kiernan 
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Drunk  driving  iaw  gives  liiinois  cops  patrol  hangover 

mmois  lawmake..  have  sobered  up  to  Ttie  spokesman  told  Uw  Enforcem.nl  V, 


Illinois  lawmakers  have  sobered  up  to 
an  eight-year  decline  in  drunk  driving 
convictions  in  the  sUte  as  they  moved 
earlier  this  month  to  tighten  a 1972 
statute  that  has  thwarted  police  attempts 
to  place  under-the-influence  motorists 
over  a barrel. 

Law  Enforcement  officials  in  the  state 
have  been  complaining  for  years  that  the 
current  law  has  devastated  their  efforts  to 
take  drunks  off  the  road,  asserting  that 
the  statute's  arrest  procedure  is  too 
heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  the  intoxi- 
cated driver. 

‘‘We’ve  tried  to  get  a change,  ” said  a 
spokesman  for  the  Illinois  State  Police. 

Especially  in  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
we’ve  had  a bill  in  the  legislature  trying  to 
get  it  changed.  We  haven’t  been  able  to  as 
yet.” 

Indy  chief  drops 
returning  to  the 


The  spokesman  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  1981  may  be  the  year  that  law- 
makers bow  to  the  request,  since  “there 
are  a few  more  people  behind  it  than  in 
the  past.” 

Among  these  supporters  is  Oren 
Lowder,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Otinois  Motor  Vehicle  Commission,  who 
recently  described  the  present  statute  as 
costly,  cumbersome,  time-consuming 
and  counterproductive.” 

On  the  national  level,  the  law  “is  being 
held  up  as  being  the  epitome  of  a legal 
anomaly,”  Lowder  told  a reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  “it’s  been  a millstone 
around  the  law  enforcement  community’s 
neck.” 

Ironically,  the  statute  had  been  de- 
signed to  put  a monkey  on  the  back  of 
drunk  drivers  by  prescribing  a penalty  for 

his  star  status, 
trenches 


Indianapolis  lost  both  its  police  chief 
and  director  of  public  safety  last  month 
as  both  officials  bailed  out  against  a back- 
drop of  controversy  involving  the  police 
use  of  deadly  force  in  that  city. 

Neither  the  existing  chief,  Eugene 
Gallagher,  nor  the  safety  director.  Murrill 
M.  Lowry,  cited  the  brutality  issue  as  the 
reason  behind  their  sudden  departures. 
But  the  recent  police  killing  of  a 14-year- 
old  has  prompted  Mayor  William  H. 
Hudnut  to  appoint  a citizens  panel  to 
examine  law  enforcement  firearms  poli- 
cies, a move  that  paralleled  the  joint  resig- 
nations. 

Although  Hudnut  was  reportedly  sur- 
prised by  the  December  15  resignations 
of  Gallagher  and  Uwry,  he  wasted  no 
time  in  finding  replacements,  filling  both 
positions  before  the  month  was  out.  A 
City  Hall  spokesman  .said  that  Joseph  G. 
McAtee,  the  department’s  second-in-com- 
mand. had  been  named  chief,  and  that 
Richard  I.  Blankenbaker.  a retail  grocery 
executive,  came  aboard  as  public  safety 
head. 

According  to  local  press  reports,  the 
mayor  had  been  “blind-sided”  by  the 
dual  resignations  and  was  visibly  upset 
while  commenting  to  reporters  about  the 
situation.  “I’m  not  going  to  beg  anybody 
to  stay  on  against  their  wishes,”  he  said. 
“Life  will  go  on.  the  city  will  go  on  and 
the  police  department  will  go  on." 

According  to  the  City  Hall  spokesman, 
the  24-member  committee  was  estab- 
lished in  response  to  “the  outcry  that  re- 
sulted from  the  police  shooting." 

“Their  charge  from  Mayor  Hudnut  is 
to  look  at  the  state  law,  not  to  investigate 
the  police  department,”  he  told  Law  En- 
forcement News.  “They’ll  look  at  the 
state  statutes  that  pertain  to  the  use  of 
deadly  force  by  a policeman  and  recom- 


mend any  change  within  that  law.” 
But  Roger  Bair,  the  president  of  the 
local  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  indicated 
that  there  might  be  more  to  the  panel, 
•known  as  the  Tanselle- Adams  Committee, 
than  meets  they  eye.  "What  it’s  examin- 
ing is  the  feasibility  of  the  state  law 
which  governs  our  right  to  use  deadly 
force  to  stop  a fleeing  felon,”  he  ob- 
served. "I  personally  don’t  have  any  prob- 
lem with  that  law  and  our  departmental 
policy  within  the  police  or  (Marion 
County]  Sheriff’s  Department.” 

Bair  was  appointed  to  the  panel  by 
Hudnut  to  present  the  rank-and-file  side 
of  the  issue,  but  the  FOP  leader  resigned 
from  the  committee  shortly  after  it  began 
its  first  series  of  meetings  this  month. 

“As  long  as  the  Tanselie-Adams  Com- 
mission just  looks  at  the  law.  then  I’ve 
got  no  problems  with  it."  he  said  in  a 
telephone  interview.  “But  if  they  go 
outside  the  scope  of  what  they’ve  been 
charged  to  do,  then  I definitely  have  a 
problem,  especially  if  they  get  into  police 
department  policy,  training  or  individual 
incidents  of  shootings.” 

Gallagher,  who  said  that  Lowry’s  de- 
parture had  prompted  his  decision  to  re- 
sign as  chief,  apparently  also  has  some 
problems  with  the  Tanseile-Adams  in- 
quiry. “There’s  a national  movement  on 
these  firearms  policies  and  it  seems  like 
there’s  a lot  of  interest  for  iaw  enforce- 
ment to  go  to  a shooi-to-protect-your- 
life-or-another’s-life  policy,  period.  We 
absolutely  do  not  support  that  kind  of 
thinking  because  the  criminal  could  then 
run  with  impunity  and  that  is  not  a toler- 
able situation.” 

While  the  former  chief  observed  that 
the  panel  is  “perhaps  a good  philosophi- 
cal inquiry.”  he  asserted  his  support  of 


motorists  who  refuse  to  take  a Breath- 
alyzer test  when  suspected  of  being  intox- 
icated. Using  the  legal  principle  of  im- 
plied consent,  the  law  states  that  any  Illi- 
nois driver,  by  virtue  of  applying  for  a 
driver’s  license,  is  considered  to  have  con- 
sented to  taking  the  test  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  a police  officer. 

But  the  Illinois  General  Assemby,  in 
an  apparent  effort  to  protect  motorists' 
rights,  tacked  on  several  qualifying 
amendments  to  the  implied  consent  legis- 
lation, setting  up  a testing  procedure  that 
has  given  police  in  the  state  an  efficiency 
hangover. 

“It’s  lime  consuming;  that's  the  big- 
gest thing.”  the  state  police  spokesman 
said.  “They  way  the  law  is  written,  the 
arrested  subject  has  90  minutes  to  sit 
down  and  make  up  his  mind  whether  he's 
going  to  take  the  test  or  not.  If  he  agrees, 
they  have  to  run  two  tests  on  him.  at 
least  15  minutes  apart. 

“Then,  there’s  quite  a lot  of  paper- 
work along  With  it  that  has  to  be  com- 
pleted. It  runs  into  a two-to-three  hour 
operation  in  most  cases  to  process  it.” 


In  a recent  analysis  of  the  law’s  effect, 
the  Tribune  indicated  that  municipal  cops 
have  stopped  arresting  all  but  the  most 
serious  drunken-driving  violators.  “Lots 
of  time  I’ve  thrown  away  a drunk’s  keys 
or  called  him  a cab,”  a Chicago  patrolmen 
told  the  paper.  "You  just  can’t  be 
bothered  with  all  that  time  for  one  drunk 
arrest.” 

Other  officers  have  been  known  to 
charge  a drunk  driver  with  a lesser  of- 
fense. rather  than  going  through  the  test- 
ing procedure,  a practice  that  many 
experts  say  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Such  drunken  drivers  are  not  identified, 
are  not  deterred  from  future  drunken 
driving,  and  are  not  subject  to  harsher 
penalties  if  caught  again  for  driving  under 
the  influence. 

Asked  about  the  rationale  behind  the 
law’s  complex  arrest  procedure,  the  state 
police  spokesman  pointed  to  the  law- 
makers.“They’re  the  ones  who  passed 
that  law  and  1 think  we’re  about  the  only 
slate  in  the  United  States  that  lias  those 
provisions  in  there."  he  observed.  "They 
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c .k,  O' th#  Florida  Sheriffs  Assoewilon 

Sergeant  Neil  Merrill  of  the  Polk  County.  Florida.  Sheriff’s  Department  is  a one-man 
circus  when  it  comes  to  teaching  elementary  school  students  the  basics  of  law  enforce- 
ment safety  and  crime  prevention.  Last  year,  the  sergeant  worked  with  a frog  puppet 

toget  the  messageacrosstomore  than  16.()(M)rhildren.Thisyear.hecame  up  with  the 

clown-cop  concept,  performing  magic  tricks  before  elementary  school  assemblies  in 
nis  effort  to  make  juvenile  crime  disappear. 


Police  groups  line  up  on  both 
sides  of  capital  punishment 


NewsBriefs. . .NewsBriefs. . . NewsBriefs. . 


The  law  enforcement  community  emit- 
ted conflicting  signals  on  the  death 
penalty  last  month,  as  an  ad  hoc  group  of 
prominent  police  executives  launched  a 
national  campaign  against  the  practice, 
while  police  chiefs  in  New  York  urged 
state  politicians  to  push  through  a 
capital  punishment  statute  there. 

The  new  organization,  which  calls  itself 
I.aw  Enforcement  Against  Death,  was 
kicked  off  at  a news  conference,  with 
■spokesman  Terry  Knopf  reading  a state- 
ment of  intent  by  Sheriff  John  J,  Buckley 
of  Middlesex  County.  Massachusetts, 
and  Hubert  Williams,  the  director  of  the 
Newark.  New  Jersey.  Police  Department. 
The  two  serve  as  I>EAD  s president  and 
vice  president,  respectively. 

As  members  of  the  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  profession,  we  wish 
to  express.  . -our  strong  opposition  to  the 
use  of  the  death  penalty.  ' the  notic- 
staled. 

Pointing  to  the  swing  toward  conser- 
vati.sm  in  Washington.  Buckley  and 
Williams  noted  that  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond (H-South  ( arolina),  the  chairman 
«)f  the  SenaU*  Judiciary  Committee,  is 
working  on  a Federal  capital  punishment 
law. 

"I'he  supreme  irony  can  be  found  in 
President-elect  Ronald  Rengan'.s  posi- 
tion on  the  issue.  ■ the  stolcmenl 
asserted.  "A  man  who  desires  the  least 
amount  of  hederal  intrusion  into  our 
lives  would  grant  the  government  the 
ultimate  power  to  take  a human  life." 

Only  weeks  before  the  formation  of 
TKAD.  the  New  York  State  Association 
of  ('hiefs  of  Police  mounted  a three-part 
effort  to  support  legislation  that  would 
authorize  the  deatli  p^enalty  for  offenders 
WiTo  wantonly  commit  murder,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  killers  of  police 
and  correction  officers. 

The  cumpaign  wa.s  spearheaded  by 
association  president  Paul  J.  Olivia,  the 
police  chief  of  Mt,  Pleasant,  who  sent  u 
letter  to  Covernor  Hugh  Carey  calling  for 
a special  session  of  the  legislature  to 
settle  the  matter.  Olivia  al.so  called  on 
state  legislators  to  consider  a death 
penally  liill  and.  if  nece.ssary,  to  override 
any  veto  by  Carey.  'I'he  governor  has 
been  a vocal  opponent  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  I he  past. 

The  third  part  of  the  New  York  chiefs' 
drive,  an  appeal  to  the  public  to  put 
pressure  an  elected  officials,  will  go  head- 
to-head  against  the  LEAD  offensive. 
LEAD  officials  have  said  that  they  will 
establish  a speakers'  bureau  and 
disiriliule  material  to  educational  and 
civic  organizations  to  spread  their  viewTs. 

I hey  also  plan  to  testify  against  the 
death  penalty  at  trials  and  before  Con- 
gress. 

Texas  may  revise  death  law 
to  reduce  number  of  mistrials 

Texas  lawmakers  may  attempt  to 
reforge  the  slate's  death  penalty  stature 
in  tile  1981  legislative  session,  a move 
that  would  allow  automatic  lifesentences 
in  capital  murder  cases  when  juries  fail  to 
recommend  the  execution  of  the  defen- 
dant. 

The  proposal,  which  was  pul  forth  last 
month  by  the  Penal  Code  and  Code  of 
('nminal  Procedure  Section  of  the  State 
Bar  As.sociation,  is  designed  to  eliminate 
mistrials  in  capital  murder  trials  when 
jurors  balk  at  handing  down  a death 
sentence. 

According  to  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
the  current  state  law  requires  a jury  to 
examine  three  “.special  issues  ' before 


capital  punishment  can  be  recommend- 
ed. Jurors  must  decide  whether  the 
defendant  is  guilty,  if  he  acted 
deliberately  with  the  expectation  that 
the  victim  would  die,  and  if  his  conduct 
was  unreasonable  in  response  to  the  vic- 
tim's provocation,  if  any. 

In  cases  where  the  jury  fails  to  reach 
agreement  on  any  of  the  three  special 
issues,  a mistrial  occurs.  The  current 
statute  is  particularly  stringent  in  its 
standards,  since  only  10  of  the  12  jurors 
have  to  agree  on  a no  vote  on  any  of  the 
questions  for  a mistrial  to  result. 

One  of  the  proposed  bill's  sections 
pre.Hcribes  that  jurors  not  he  informed 
Ihatan  automatic  life  sentence  will  apply 
if  they  are  unable  to  agree  on  the  death 
penalty.  Another  feature  of  the  recom- 
mended legislation  would  establish  the 
use  of  two  alternate  jurors  in  capital 
murder  cases. 

In  a related  action,  the  state  bar  com- 
mittee also  recommended  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Texas  arson  law  to  reshape 
the  statute's  penalty  scale.  The  law  cur- 
rently states  that  an  arsonist  is  guilty  of 
a first-degree  felony  "if  bodily  injury  less 
than  death  results  from  his  crime  and  is 
guilty  of  a lesser  second-degree  felony  if 
death  results  from  the  offense. 

'I'he  bar  suggested  that  arson  should  be 
a first-degree  felony  if  either  injury  or 
death  results  from  the  defendant  s inten- 
tionally set  fire 

NYC,  LA  and  Chicago  rated 
top  murder  cities  in  1980 

Murder  was  on  the  upswing  in  more 
tlnm  a dozen  major  U.S.  cities  last  year, 
with  Lo.s  Angeles.  New  York  and  Miami 
reporting  new  records  in  their  1980 
homicide  statistics. 

An  estimated  1.010  persons  were 
murdered  in  Los  Angeles  last  year,  in- 
creasing the  city's  rote  liy  percent 
over  the  1979  ligiire  of  806,  The  jump 
made  Los  Angeles  the  nation's  number- 
two  murder  metropolis,  as  it  surpassed 
('iiicagn's  19H0  murder  figure  of  865. 

New  York  City  retained  its  dubious 
di.stinction  os  America's  top-ranking 
homicide  city,  registering  1 ,787  murders 
last  year,  iin  increase  of  50  over  1979, 
Meanwhile,  the  homicide  rale  in 
Miami- Dade  ('ounty  rose  more  than  50 
percent,  with  580  reported  victims,  (’iiy 
and  county  officials  there  are  grappling 
with  a rising  violent  crime  rate  which 
reportedly  h.as  been  spurred  on  by  the  in- 
flux ol  refugees  and  an  escalation  in 
lighting  among  drug  traffickers. 

New  Federal  prison  standards 
pave  way  for  conjugal  visits 

The  Justice  Department  has  issued  the 
first  Federal  standards  for  prisons  and 
jails,  in  a move  designed  to  formalize  the 
operating  criteria  for  the  government's 
•13  institutions  while  providing 
guidelines  for  state  and  local  facilities. 

Covering  every  phase  of  prison  policy, 
the  352  standards  "provide  a chance  for 
people  coming  out  of  prison  less  harmful 
to  society  and  not  for  the  coddling  of 
prisoners.''  Attorney  General  Benjamin 
H Civiletti  said  in  announcing  the  rules 
lust  month. 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  in 
policy  that  the  standards  are  expected  to 
bring  about  involves  conjugal  visits  for 
Federal  inmates.  Civiletti  said  officials 
had  found  great  benefit  from  allowing 
some  prisoners  furloughs  to  visit  their 
families,  adding  that  the  rules  allow  ex- 
tended family  visits  to  prisons  where 
furloughs  are  not  possible. 

Commenting  to  the  Associated  Press, 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Charles  B. 
Renfrew  noted  that  the  extended  visits 


were  designed  to  allow  couples  to  have 
sexual  relations  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Federal  prisons.  He  pointed  out  that  such 
visits,  for  the  time  being,  would  involve 
only  spouses. 

More  than  three  years  in  the  making, 
the  standards  represent  the  work  of  local 
and  Federal  prison  officials,  academic  ex- 
perts and  members  of  Congress,  who 
drew  heavily  on  previous  guides  issued 
by  the  American  Correctional  Associa- 
tion. the  Commission  on  Accreditation 
for  Corrections,  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  other  groups. 

Norman  Carlson,  the  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  noted  that  all 
but  three  of  his  facilities  are  already  in 
substantial  compliance  with  the  stan- 
dards, estimating  that  it  would  take 
about  $20  million  over  four  or  five  years 
for  them  to  reach  full  compliance.  He 
added  that  the  three  remaining  facilities 
are  to  be  phased  out. 

Civiletti  indicated  that  the  new  rules 
would  be  used  as  a yardstick  to  deter- 
mine if  the  Justice  Department  should 
bring  suit  against  state  and  local  institu- 
tions that  have  been  charged  with 
violating  inmates'  rights.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  chance  to  avoid  costly  litigation 
would  be  an  "enormous  incentive"  for 
state  and  local  officials  to  move  toward 
compliance. 

Fire  Investigation  handbook 
may  help  smoke  out  arsonists 

Police  involved  in  fire  investigation 
may  pick  up  some  leads  from  a new  hand- 
book published  recently  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  .Standards. 

Written  as  both  a primer  for  trainees 
and  a reference  source  for  seasoned 
veterans,  the  Fire  Investigation  Hand- 
hook  offers  step-by-step  guidelines  on 
how  to  mount  successful  arson  probes 
and  provides  a comprehensive  discussion 
of  the  fomple.xities  of  fire  investigation. 

The  197-page  illustrated  guide  covers 


such  basics  as  fire  ground  procedures, 
post-fire  interviews,  the  building  and  its 
makeup,  ignition  sources,  and  the 
chemistry  and  physics  of  fire.  Appen- 
dices are  included  which  examine  the 
creation  of  an  arson  task  force,  the  role  of 
expert  witnesses  and  the  use  of  indepen- 
dent testing  laboratories. 

Edited  and  compiled  by  Francis  L. 
Brannigan  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
Fire  Ik  Rescue  Institute  and  NBS  fire 
researchers  Richard  G.  Bright  and  Nora 
H,  Jason,  the  handbook  contains  prac- 
tical instruction  in  several  investigative 
areas.  Some  techniques  detailed  are 
chemical  detection  of  fire  "accelerants"; 
developing  eyewitness  information; 
gathering,  marking  and  safeguarding 
evidence:  fire  investigation 

photography;  record  keeping,  and 
avoiding  legal  problems. 

Funded  in  part  by  the  National  Fire 
Academy  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Administra- 
tion, the  handbook  can  he  purchased  for 
$8.00  per  copy  from:  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington.  DC  20402. 'J'hestock 
number  is  003-003-02223-3. 

Victim/witness  clearinghouse 
offers  free  news  subscription 

A free  newsletter  on  the  nation's  vic- 
tim/witness programs  went  to  press  last 
month  as  part  of  LEAA  project  that  is 
setting  up  a national  Victim/Witness 
Support  Center. 

"The  newsletter  will  report  on  the  work 
of  LE  AA-funded  programs,  on  statewide 
networks  and  national  grantees,  with  a 
particular  emphasis  on  coalition-building 
and  victim/witness  legislation  on  state 
and  local  levels,  " noted  a spokesman  for 
Aurora  Associates,  the  consulting  firm 
that  is  conducting  the  project. 

For  a free  subscription,  write:  Loraine 
Hutchins,  Editor,  Aurora  Associates,  Inc., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite 
1200,  Washington.  DC  20036. 
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New  York  governor  zeroes  in  on  career  offenders 
while  blueprinting  a $435  million  justice  offensive  ' 

1 he  governor  of  New  York  has  cUed  'The  panel  woulrl  elionWe  ,k. 


The  governor  of  New  York  has  called 
for  major  expansion  of  the  state  s 
criminal  justice  system,  recently  un- 
wrapping a $435.4  million  package  that 
would  launch  a "major-offense  police  pro- 
gram." bolster  prosecutorial  resources 
and  fund  the  construction  of  three  new 
prisons  in  the  state. 

' Unveiling  the  proposed  plan  in  his 
State  of  the  State  Message  earlier  this 
month.  Governor  Hugh  Carey  asked  the 
legislature  to  approve  a $44  million  in- 
crease in  his  executive  budget  for  general 
improvement  in  "security  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs."  while  requesting  a 
separate  $10.4  million  appropriation  to 
set  up  special  enforcement  squads  in 
high-crime  areas  of  the  state. 

"These  units  will  focus  on  the  arrest  of 
violent  felons  and  on  breaking  up  the 
growing  traffic  in  handguns  and  drugs.  " 
Carey  stated.  "To  expand  the  resource  of 
the  courts  to  deal  with  these  arrests,  1 
will  ask  again  for  another  $6  million  for  a 
major  offense  prosecution  program." 

The  biggest  chunk  of  funding  for  the 
governor  s plan  would  come  from  a pro- 
posed $375  million  bond  program.  Carey 
earmarked  the  bulk  of  the  money  for 
three  new  prisons  that  would  each  hold 
512  inmates,  as  well  as  the  renovation  of 
existing  prisons  to  add  space  for  2,542 
more. 

"The  tougher  laws  already  enacted, 
and  the  additional  resources  we  are  pro- 
viding to  our  courts  and  prosecutors 
have  meant  a higher  conviction  rate  and 
longer  sentences  for  violent  offenders." 
the  governor  said.  “Our  state  prisons  are 
now  crammed  near  capacity,  despite  the 
addition  of  over  5.000  beds  since  1 975.  It 
is  crucial  that  we  build  new  prisons  and 
make  capital  investments  in  our  entire 
criminal  justice  system." 

According  to  the  New  York  Times. 
Carey  s package  is  similar  to  one  pro- 
posed last  month  by  Assemblyman 
Melvin  H.  Miller,  a Democrat  who  heads 
the  Assembly  Codes  Committee,  Miller 
wants  a $200  million  bond  issue  for  new 
prisons.  S50  million  to  hire  more  police, 
and  $44  million  for  additional  criminal 
court  judges. 

Both  the  governor  and  the  legislator 
called  for  the  formation  of  a committee  to 
reexamine  sentencing  procedures  in  New 
York  State.  "I  shall  also  ask  approval  for 
a sentencing  panel  that  will  open  the  en- 
tire sentencing process  to  public  scrutiny 
and  establish  an  exchange  of  information 
among  prosecutors,  judges  and  the 
parole  board. " Carey  told  the  legislature. 


"The  panel  would  eliminate  the  present 
disparities  in  sentencing  which  often 
create  cynicism  and  resentment." 

In  a separate  statement,  the  governor 
reiterated  his  longstanding  opposition  to 
capital  punishment,  suggesting  instead 
the  use  of  mandatory  sentencing  without 
parole  for  certain  types  of  murder.  He  has 
proposed  such  a concept  in  the  past  for 
eases  involving  the  killing  of  a policeoffi- 
cer  or  homicides  committed  during 
serious  felonies. 

Carey  also  restated  his  support  of  gun 
control,  noting  that  he  would  push  for  im- 
proved enforcement  of  the  state’s  man- 
datory sentencing  law  for  persons  found 
possessing  illegal  handguns.  "While  the 
availability  of  handguns  can  only  be  con- 
trolled effectively  by  legislation,  we  must 
in  the  interim  continue  to  do  all  we  can  to 
stop  the  illegal  use  of  handguns."  he 
declared. 

The  governor’s  State  of  the  State 
Message  laid  down  the  framework  for 
‘ an  executive  commission  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  ” that  would 


spearhead  "a  complete  restructuring"  of 
the  State  Division  of  Criminal  Justice. 

“This  commission  will  review  the  spec- 
trum of  criminal  justice  issues,  from  the 
causes  of  crime  to  the  role  of  the  courts  in 
preventing  it;  from  the  effectiveness  of 
our  criminal  justice  system  and  agencies 
to  the  possibilities  for  a major  reform  of 
the  system."  the  governor  said. 

The  Carey  plan  was  fn-eeted  cautiously 
by  state  lawmakers,  many  of  whom  said 
specific  provisions  would  be  targets  for 
revision  once  the  package  was  officially 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  legislature. 

Assembly  Speaker  Stanley  Fink 
agreed  that  the  money  for  criminal 
justice  expansion  would  have  to  be 
found,  but  he  questioned  the  need  for  a 
citizens  panel.  "I  don’t  think  we  need 
another  commission  or  citizens  body  tell- 
ing us  what  is  wrong  with  the  criminal- 
justice  system." 

State  Senator  H.  Douglas  Barclay,  a 
Republican  who  heads  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  described  the  package  as 
"expensive,"  although  he  did  indicate 


r 


Gov.  Hugh  L.  Carey 

that  the  bond  issue  for  new  prisons  would 
probably  he  approved. 

We  ve  got  to  have  more  space  in  our 
prisons,  he  said.  "But  I’m  not  sure  that 
mandatory  sentencing  would  be  a deter- 
Continued  on  Page  7 


As  smugglers  wing  it , . 

Plane  thefts  surge  with  the  drug  tide 

As  narcotics  traffickers  increasinirlv  thpft<!  "hooa.vi  --t-u.,..' - . r,  . ^ 


They  try  harder? 


As  narcotics  traffickers  increasingly 
take  to  the  sky  to  move  their  illicit  goods, 
the  theft  of  airplanes  has  begun  to  soar, 
nearly  tripling  over  the  last  three  years. 

According  to  Bob  Collins,  executive 
secretary  of  the  International  Aviation 
Theft  Bureau,  thieves  flew  off  with  76 
planes  in  1978.  180  in  1979  and  230  last 
year.  "There’s  no  great  mystery  about 
what  happens  to  these  stolen  planes."  he 
told  the  Chicago  Tribune  recently.  “More 
than  90  percent  of  them  wind  up  running 
dope  into  this  country  from  South 
America." 

Collins,  who  is  a veteran  pilot,  last  year 
became  the  first  full-time  employee  of  the 
bureau,  which  is  operated  by  the 
250.000-member  Aircraft  Owners  and 
Pilots  Association.  He  noted  that  the 
creation  of  the  job  "is  a concession  that- 
the  airplane  theft  business  is  booming. 
We’ve  just  begun  keeping  good  statistics 
on  it." 

While  Collins  apparently  has  no  statis- 
tical proof  that  the  drug  trade  is  directly 
linked  to  the  escalating  theft  rate,  his 
years  on  the  private  aircraft  scene  have 
convinced  him  that  there  is  a correlation. 

"It  s getting  so  any  time  there's  a full 
moon,  you  can  counton  a rash  of  airplane 


thefts,  he  said.  "They're  easier  to  fly  low 
and  over  the  water  when  there’s  a full 
moon." 

The  theft  bureau’s  computerized  data 
bank,  which  is  tied  in  with  the  FBI  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
(FAA),  indicates  that  $12  million  in 
stolen  aircraft  has  either  been  recovered, 
found  crashed  or  in  irretrievable  condi- 
tion since  1974.  The  whereabouts  of 
another  260  planes,  worth  $17  million, 
has  yet  to  be  determined. 

Last  year.  62  planes  were  stolen  from 
Florida  airstrips.  38  in  California,  19  in 
Arizona,  and  18  in  Texas,  states  which 
are  a short  air  hop  from  major  narcotics- 
producing  areas,  "But  you  can  bet  that 
as  the  law  clamps  down  in  states  close 
to  the  Caribbean,  the  thieves  will  move 
farther  north."  Collins  noted. 

As  long  as  the  thief  knows  how  to  fly. 
he  generally  has  little  problem  in  taking 
off  with  the  object  of  his  desire.  Many 
times,  owners  leave  ignition  keys  in  their 
plane,  and  when  they  are  not  that  accom- 
modating, thieves  can  easily  hot  wire  the 
craft. 

Once  he  is  rolling,  an  airplane  thief 
usually  has  less  of  a chance  of  being 
detected  than  his  auto-stealing  counter- 


part. "The  thief  starts  the  plane,  gets  its 
number,  calls  the  tower,  and  gels 
clearance  for  takeoff,  ' an  FAA  official 
explained.  "The  tower  has  nn  way  of 
knowing  who  the  pilot  is.  After  he’s  in  the 
oir  for  a while,  if  the  thief  thinks  the  theft 
may  have  been  discovered,  he  just 
changes  the  number  when  he  calls  an  air 
traffic  controller." 

Aircraft  thieves  are  said  to  Iw  most 
likely  to  take  off  with  a Cessna  210.  a 
roomy,  fast,  single-engine  plane  which 
costs  between  $9.5.000  and  $140,000. 
depending  upon  its  condition.  Collins 
said  that  29  of  them  were  stolen  in  1980. 

Some  thieves  aim  higher,  however.  One 
of  the  two  aircraft  taken  lust  year  from 
Chicago's  Midway  Airport  was  a 
$231,000.  twin-engine  Piper  Navajo 
Chieftain,  decked  out  with  carpeting, 
tables  and  a bar.  "The  plane  has  probably 
been  ripped  apart  inside  and  converted 
into  a carpeted  storage  area  for  dope 
smuggling,"  Collins  said. 

Collins  hod  fed  his  computer  with  data 
on  stolen  parts,  including  sophisticated 
electronic  equipment  and  fuel.  He  nou*d 
that  the  pilots  a.ssociation  suspects  fuel 
thefts  to  have  been  a factor  in  several  re- 
cent private  plane  crashes. 


South  Carolina  dubbed  ‘number  2’  in  drug  trafficking 

Item:  Police  in  Charleston.  South  anti-smuptriina  ^ ^ 


Item:  Police  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina  arrest  13  men  and  seize  an  esti- 
mated 10  tons  of  marijuana,  a shrimp 
trawler  and  three  trucks,  one  of  them  a 
tractor-trailer. 

Item:  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  arrests 
three  men  and  one  woman  and  seizes  and 
estimated  18  tons  of  pot  along  with  a 
shrimp  trawler  off  the  coast  of  George- 
town, South  Carolina. 

Item:  The  Coast  Guard  seizes  another 
fishing  boat  south  of  Charleston,  arresting 
12  Colombians  caught  with  over  20  tons 
of  marijuana  after  firing  over  25  rounds 
of  ammunition  across  the  boat’s  bow. 

Item:  The  Coast  Guard  stopped  yet 
another  trawler  near  Charleston,  and 
arrested  four  men  for  for  smuggling  614 
bales  of  pot. 

• 

What  may  appear  to  be  an  itemization 
of  drug  enforcement  in  South  Carolina 
for  a month  is  actually  a partial  list  of 


anti-smuggling  operations  there  during 
Christmas  week,  as  police  and  Federal 
officials  try  to  put  the  wraps  on  an  in- 
creasing flow  of  Colombian  marijuana. 

The  problem  has  prompted  the  Gover- 
nor’s Commission  on  Criminal  Justice. 
Crime  and  Delinquency  to  announce  re-' 
luctantly  last  month  that  South  Carolina 
is  second  only  to  Florida  as  a prime  port 
of  entry  for  illicit  drugs. 

The  problem  has  prompted  the  Gover- 
nor’s Commission  on  Criminal  Justice. 
Crime  and  Delinquency  to  announce 
reluctantly  last  month  that  South 
Carolina  is  second  only  to  Florida  as  a 
prime  port  of  entry  for  illicit  drugs. 

Last  year,  the  Coast  Guard.  U.S.  Cus- 
toms agents  and  local  police  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  arrest  of  hundreds  of 
persons  and  the  seizure  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  pot  and  many  more  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  boaU  and  trucks 
used  in  the  smuggling  operations.  A 


spokesman  for  the  Coast  Guard  stated 
that  cutters  usually  based  in  the  North- 
east are  on  patrol  in  the  Charleston  area 
because  Colombia  pot  growers  began 
harvesting  their  crop  in  November. 

But  authorities  acknowledge  that  the 
seizures  that  have  been  made  are  merely 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  noting  that  as 
much  as  90  percent  of  the  drug  may  es- 
cape interception  along  the  coast  line. 

J.P.  Strom,  head  of  the  state’s  Law  En- 
forcement Division,  believes  that  the 
smuggling  problem  exists  because  of  the 
state’s  200  miles  of  isolated  coast  and  the 
lack  of  enough  narcotics  officers  to  suc- 
cessfully stem  the  flow  of  the  drug. 

However,  other  officials  have  pointed 
out  that  coastal  isolation  is  also  true  in 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  where  the 
smuggling  situation  is  not  as  serious.  Both 
United  States  Attorney  Lionel  Lofton 
and  Charleston  County  Solicitor  Capers 
Barr  III  feel  that  the  basis  of  the  problem 


is  South  Carolina’s  lenient  drug  laws. 

Stale  Senator  Verne  Smith  agreed  with 
the  two  prosecutors,  noting  that  South 
Carolina  provides  for  a five-year  sentence 
for  drug  possession  whether  it  be  one  or 
50  pounds  of  marijuana,  while  adjacent 
states  such  as  Geo^ia  and  North  Carolina 
specify  15-year  sentences  for  smuggling 
large  amounts  of  the  weed. 

To  eliminate  the  discrepancy.  Smith 
plans  to  introduce  legislation  for  stiffer 
penalities  when  the  legislature  convenes 
this  month,  even  though  efforts  to 
toughen  the  states  drug  laws  have  failed 
in  the  past.  Smith  expressed  hope,  how- 
ever. that  the  legislature  will  not  allow 
South  Carolina  to  become  the  number- 
one  drug  smuggling  state  in  the  nation. 

—Lawrence  McMicking 

Want  to  cop  a plea? 

See  page  5. 
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Flournoy  packs  in  a 60-year  career 

One  of  the  nation  s oldest  and  most  ex-  asset  to  the  community 
perienced  lawmen.  Sheriff  T.J.  Flournoy 
of  Fayette  County.  Texas,  packed  it  in 
earlier  this  month  after  completing  60 
years  in  law  enforcement. 

Flournoy.  79.  has  directed  police  opera- 
tions in  Fayette  County  since  I9<17,  is  in 
the  Texas  Ranger  Hall  of  Fame  and  was 
instrumental  in  capturing  a member  of 
the  Bonnie  and  Clyde  gang.  But  the 
sheriffs  biggest  claim  to  fame  involves  a 
brothel  that  he  refused  to  shut  down,  a 
move  which  inspired  the  Broadway  play. 

The  Best  Little  Whorehouse  in  Texas.  " 

"The  place  never  hurt  nobody."  Flour- 
noy told  reporters,  noting  that  it  was 
operating  long  before  his  time,  had  cut 
down  on  sex  crimes,  and  wasan  economic 


Woodward  and  Wafle  teach  traffic  at  UNF 


"I  don’t  know  how  many  times  1 
caught  thieves  and  knob-knockers  and 
worse  because  of  that  place.  ” he  added. 
"They  ’d  get  to  drinking  and  bragging  to 
the  girls  about  some  crime  they  'd  pulled 
and  it’d  get  back  to  me  in  30  minutes.  1 
pulled  many  a crook  out  of  that  place  in 
handcuffs." 

Flournoy  was  forced  to  close  the 
bordello  down  in  1973  after  Marvin 
Zindler.  a crusading  TV  reporter  from 
Houston,  did  an  expose  on  the  situation, 
The  interaction  between  Zindler  and  the 
sheriff  formed  the  basic  plot  of  the 
musical  comedy,  which  is  currently  run- 
ning in  five  cities  and  is  being  made  into  a 
movie. 


The  University  of  North  Florida  has 
added  two  police  veterans  to  the  staff  of 
its  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, hiring  Robert  C.  Woodward  as  a 
management  training  specialist  and 
Millard  H.  Wafle  as  a training  specialist. 

Woodward  served  for  25  years  with 
th  Massachusetts  State  Police,  where  he 
held  every  rank  from  trooper  to  lieuten- 
ant colonel.  The  holder  of  a master’s 
degree  from  Boston  University’s  School 
of  Social  Education,  he  is  a former  chair- 
man of  lACP's  State  and  Provincial  Police 
Planning  Officers  Section  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Police  Association  of 
Massachusetts. 

Wafle  is  a seven-year  veteran  of  the 
Boca  Raton.  Florida,  police  force  who 


Nation’s  youngest  chief  is  a media  idoi  OJS  nick<: 

The  nation’s  youngest  police  chief  is  his  iob.  which  invnlvoc  mnnina  fKa  ’ 


The  nation’s  youngest  police  chief  is 
beginning  his  third  year  in  office  by 
making  sure  he  is  not  blinded  by  the  lime- 
light cast  on  his  position  by  the  news  and 
entertainment  media. 

Featured  in  a United  Press  Internation- 
al article  recently.  20-year-old  Jimmy  L 
Belt  said  that  while  he  has  had  movie 
offers  to  do  his  life  story,  he  doe-s  not 
want  the  attention  to  get  in  the  way  of 


his  job.  which  involves  running  the  one- 
man  police  department  in  Daisetta, 
Texas. 

In  addition  to  getting  invitations  from 
network  TV  talk  shows  and  doing  guest 
spots  on  local  radio  broadcasts.  Belt  has 
received  fan  mail  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, 75  percent  of  it  from  admiring 
females.  "The  whole  experience  is  just 
mind-blowing,”  he  remarked. 


The  Advisory  Board  of  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statlsitics  recently  elected  Robert 
T.  Stephan,  the  Attorney  General  of 
Kansas  as  its  first  chairman,  placing  the 
fonner  trial  judge  at  one  of  the  focal 
points  in  the  development  of  a national 
criminal  justice  data  base. 

Stephan  will  be  backed  in  heading  the 
21-member  panel  by  Dr.  Margaret  E. 
Gordon  /nni/PC  ##n  i_*  * ...  . who  was  elected  vice-chairman. 

Sjuraon  moves  Up  Jsgerson  Whirlybtrds  president  of  the  American 

- - Statistical  Association  and  a senior  re- 

search associate  in  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences’  Committee  on  National 
Statistics. 


Diana  R.  Gordon  moved  up  a notch  in 
the  National  Council  of  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency last  month,  becoming  the  group’s 
executive  vice  president. 

As  a vice  president  of  NCCD  since 
1978,  Gordon  has  headed  the  Division  of 
Technical  Services  and  Otizen  Advocacy 
Network,  which  Is  pushing  for  reform  of 
the  juvenile  justice  system. 

A graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  the  administrator  has  also  super- 
vised NCCD’s  Training  Center.  Office  of 
Social  Justice  for  Young  People,  and  the 
organization’s  Washington.  D.C.,  office. 
She  directed  the  Citizen’s  Inquiry  on 
Parole  and  Criminal  Justice  Inc.  in  New 
York  City  from  1973  to  1978.  and  has 
held  a variety  of  other  consulting  and 
staff  posts  in  criminal  justice. 


The  Helicopter  Association  of  America 
recently  presented  its  1980  Hughes  Law 
Enforcement  Award  to  Captain  Terry  D. 
Jagerson,  who  heads  the  Aviation  Divi- 
Sion  of  the  San  Bernardino  County, 
California,  Sheriffs  Department. 

Describing  Jagerson  as  an  innovator  in 
the  use  of  police  choppers.  HAA  execu- 
tive director  Robert  A.  Richardson  noted 
that  the  flyer  pioneered  the  concept  of 
regional  airborne  patrols,  "This  concept  is 
a share-the-cost  approach  that  affords 
effective  helicopter  coverage  over  a large 
area  at  a comparatively  low  cost  to  indi- 
vidual communities  and  areas,"  he  said. 

Jagerson 's  career  got  off  the  ground  18 
years  ago  when  he  was  trained  as  a heli- 
copter pilot  by  the  Los  Angeles  Countv 
Sheriffs  Department. 


Socioiogist  dead  at  64 

Arthur  Niederhoffer.  the  author  of 
Behind  the  Shield,  a pioneering  study  of 
police  cynicism,  died  on  January  14  of 
a heart  attack.  He  was  64  years  old. 

A member  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  from  1940  to  1961. 
Niederhoffer  was  a professor  of  sociology 
at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
from  1967  until  his  death. 

He  received  a Ph.D.  in  sociology  from 
NYU  in  1963  and  a J.  D.  from  Brooklyn 
Law  School  in  1939.  His  most  recent 
book  was  The  Police  Family. 


holds  degrees  in  law  enforcement  and 
urban  planning.  He  served  as  director  of 
planning,  research  and  development  in 
his  final  post  with  the  department  while 
also  heading  the  city's  Department  of 
Community  Development. 

An  undercover  flub 

Michael  Hubbard,  a narcotics  detective 
with  the  District  of  Columbia’s  metro- 
politan force,  has  filed  a S750.000 
lawsuit  against  a publishing  house,  charg- 
ing that  the  firm  blew  his  cover  by  print- 
ing his  photo  in  the  department’s  year- 
book. 

An  eight-year  veteran  of  the  force. 
Hubbard  said  he  agreed  to  have  his  like- 
ness snapped  in  1977  as  part  of  a joint  ef- 
fort to  update  the  D C.  force’s  files  and 
produce  the  222-page  yearbook,  as  long 
as  his  picture  didn't  appear  in  the  book. 

In  his  suit,  the  detective  asserted  that 
the  Walsworth  Publishing  Company  went 
ahead  and  published  the  photo,  thereby 
exposing  him  and  his  family  "to  severe 
danger  by  the  criminal  underworld.” 

Hubbard  is  credited  with  cracking  a 
$250,000  weekly  cocaine  ring  and  a 
major  wiretapping  case,  but  now  his 
effectiveness  as  an  undercover  investiga- 
tor is  being  questioned.  "If  his  duties 
with  the  police  department  are  not  cur- 
tailed. he  certainly  would  have  to  curtail 
them  himself.”  his  attorney  noted.  "He’s 
seared  to  turn  his  back  on  a lot  of 
things.” 

The  DC  police  yearbook  is  readily 
available  to  the  general  public,  as 
Hubbard  found  out  when  he  sent  a friend 
to  purchase  one  "to  see  how  easy  it  was 
to  get,”  The  friend  gave  the  department’s 
Public  Information  Office  $22.50  and 
was  handed  a copy  of  the  publication. 


Toot  your  own  horn! 

Put  your  accomplishments  up  in 
lights  by  submitting  items  to  Peo- 
ple & Places.  Tell  us  about  your 
career  changes  or  new  develop- 
ments in  your  agency. 


Illinois  drunk  law;  pull  over  and  think  about  it 


Continued  from  Page  1 
were  more  or  less  forced  to  pass  this  bill 
at  the  very  last  minute.  Why  they  did  a 
lot  of  things,  we  don’t  know.” 

What  is  known  is  that  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  had  pressured  the 
Illinois  legislature  into  becoming  the  last 
slate  in  the  union  to  pass  an  implied  con- 
sent law.  warning  that  it  would  withhold 
up  to  $40  million  in  highway  funds  until 
such  a statute  was  adopted. 

"In  order  to  get  something  on  the 
books,  there  was  a lot  of  compromising,” 
Lowder  said.  "Tlteir  philosophy  changed 
from  where  they  were  wanting  an  effec- 
tive law  to  'Let’s  get  something  on  the 
books.’ " 

The  motor-vehicle  official’s  remarks 
were  supported  by  a state  representative 
who  was  on  the  committee  that  prepared 
the  legislation.  Tlie  law  was  "the  result  of 
about  10  different  drafts  pulled  together 
in  a short  time.  ” he  noted.  "We  were 
simply  too  rushed  to  get  the  bill  through 
to  clear  up  every. . .problem.” 

Since  the  law’s  1972  passage,  dmnk 
driving  suspecU  in  the  state  have  rushed 
to  take  advanUge  of  the  statute’s  loop- 


holes.  "Our  conviction  rate  in  1971  was 
about  66  percent,”  the  state  patrol  repre- 
sentative said.  "In  1979,  it  was  31  per- 
cent. One  year,  it  dropped  as  low  as  27 
percent.” 

According  to  the  Tribune  survey, 
drunken  driving  convictions  statewide 
have  dropped  40  percent,  and  arrests  in 
Chicago  have  declined  by  almost  70  per- 
cent as  the  result  of  the  patchwork 
statute. 

While  the  police  speokesman  agreed 
that  arrests  of  intoxicated  motorists  are 
"way  down”  statewide,  he  noted  that  his 
agency  is  more  than  holding  its  own  in 
the  area.  "State  police  arrests  are  higher 
than  they  were  last  year.”  he  said.  "It’s 
not  our  highests  year,  but  we’ve  tried  to 
keep  a push  forward  on  that." 

The  state  force’s  push  may  help  to 
shove  more  drunks  out  of  the  driver's 
seat,  if  the  Dlinois  legislature  adopts  a 
multi-part  reform  package  which  has  been 
introduced  by  the  10  lawmakers  on 
Lowder’s  commission. 

Specifying  that  suspected  drunks  sub- 
mit to  only  one  Breathalyzer  exam,  the 
proposed  bill  would  double  the  three- 


month  iK'vtise-suspension  period  for 
drivers  who  refuse  to  undergo  such  test- 
ing. 

As  it  stands  now.  intoxicated  motor- 
ists have  been  willing  to  absorb  the  three- 
month  suspension  and  refuse  to  take  a 
test  rather  than  facing  the  one-year  li- 
cense suspension  that  is  prescribed  for  a 
dnink  driving  conviction. 

Another  proposed  provision  would 
give  more  punch  to  the  Breathalyzer 
exam,  stating  that  anyone  found  by  the 
test  to  have  0.10  percent  alcohol  in  his 
blood  is  legally  intoxicated.  Under  the 
current  law,  the  test  result  is  just  one  ele- 
ment of  evidence. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  police  to  give 
alcohol-level  tests  to  unconscious  sus- 
pects, a move  that  would  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  such  drivers  sobering  up  be- 
fore a test  could  be  administered. 

As  the  legislators  ponder  the  proposal, 
alcohol-related  highway  fatalities  are 
mounting  in  their  state.  Since  1975  the 
number  of  persons  killed  by  drunk  drivers 
has  risen  28  percent  statewide  and  76  per- 
cent in  Cook  County  (Chicago). 

Lowder  pointed  a critical  finger  at  the 


state’s  judiciary  for  making  matters 
worse.  "The  court  referral  and  court 
supervised  programs  have  contributed  to 
some  of  [the  law’s]  negative  impact,”  he 
said.  “A  guy  could  get  arrested  in  every 
county  in  the  state,  go  through  its 
drunken  driver  education  program  so  he 
doesn’t  have  a ‘guilty’  on  his  record,  and 
when  he  gets  stopped  a second  time  there 
will  be  no  record  of  first  arrest.” 

But  Judge  Richard  LeFevour,  chief 
of  Chicago's  Traffic  Court,  indicated  that 
the  judiciary  must  work  with  what  the 
lawmakers  have  given  it.  "It  seems  (the 
legislature]  took  the  bad  points  of  the 
drunken  driving  laws  in  the  other  49 
states  and  put  them  all  in  ours.”  he 
noted. 


New  York  institute  of  Security 
and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Day  Classes 

Mon.  Ffi , 9 • 5.  seven  weeks  commencing 
March  16,  1981  For  information,  call.  John 
Fitzgerald.  (212)  344  2626,  92  Beaver 
Street.  New  York,  NY  10005 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

In  1967,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission 
on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Admini- 
stration of  Justice 
issued  an  insightful 
report  appropriately 
titled  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Crime  in  a 
Free  Society. " One 
of  the  various  problems  which  the  report 
identified  as  facing  the  criminal  justice 
system  was  the  widespread  effect  of 
organized  crime.  Of  particular  concern 
was  the  [act  that  penal  sanctions  were 
not  effectively  being  utilized  to  deter  the 
leaders  of  organized  crime.  In  fact,  the 
President  s Commission  observed  that 
there  was  a tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
trial  judges  "to  mete  out  light  sentences 
in  cases  involving  organized  crime 
management  personnel. " 

As  a specific  response  to  the  perceived 
problem  of  the  light  sentencing  of 
organized  crime  figures,  Congress 
enacted  The  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970.  Pub  L.  91-452.  H4  Etat.  922. 
which  in  relevant  part  provided  the 
government  with  mechanism  for  solving 
the  problem.  Codified  at  Title  18  US.C. 
§§8575  and 8.576.  the  statutes  established 
a dangerous  special  offender"  category 
and  authorized  the  imposition  of  an  in- 
creased sentence  for  a conviction  as  a 
dangerous  special  offender.  Section  .'1.576 
specifically  granted  the  United  States 
the  right,  under  precisely  stated  condi- 
tions. to  seek  review  before  a Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  any  sentence  imposed  upon  a 
dangerous  special  offender. 


For  the  first  nine  years  after  the 
passage  of  Section  8576  the  United 
States  Government  did  not  seek  review 
of  even  one  sentence  imposed  upon  a 
dayerous  special  offender.  However,  in 
1979.  in  the  very  first  case  in  which  the 
United  States  sought  review  of  a 
sentence,  the  Government  found  itself 
faced  with  a challenge  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Title  18  U.S.C.  §8576.  An 
analysis  of  this  test  case  and  the  Supreme 
Court's  resolution  of  the  problem  follows. 
Sentencing 

Narrowly  dividing  by  a 5-to-4  margin, 
the  Supreme  Court  announced  that  Title 
18  U.S.C.  §3576  does  not  violate  the  Dou- 
ble Jeopardy  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. 

In  reaching  that  conclusion,  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices  worked  their 
way  through  a maze  of  two  trials,  a pro- 
cedural hearing,  and  appeals  arising  out 
of  the  criminal  activitiesof  a single  defen- 
dant operating  in  Rochester.  New  York. 
The  first  trial  was  held  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  New  York  in  1977.  where  the 
defendant  was  convicted  of  "conducting 
the  affairs  of  an  enterprise  through  a pat-  ' 
tern  of  racketeering  activity,  and  of  con- 
spiring to  commit  that  offense.”  in  viola- 
tion of  18  U.S.C.  §§I962(c)  and  (d).  The 
evidence  presented  at  the  racketeering 
trial  established  the  defendant  s involve- 
ment in  an  arson-for-hire  scheme  which 
was  responsible  for  eight  fires  between 
1 970  and  1 973.  As  a result  of  the  fires  ap- 
pioximately  S480.000  was  defrauded 
from  insurance  companies. 

At  a second  trial,  held  in  1978  before  a 
different  judge  in  the  same  District 


Court,  the  defendant  was  found  guilty  of 
damaging  Federal  property  in  violation 
of  18  U.S.C  §1361,  of  unlawfully  storing 
explosive  materials  in  violation  of  18 
U.S.C  §842(j|,  and  of  conspiring  to  com- 
mit the  enumerate  offenses  in  violation  of 
1 8 U.S.C.  §37 1 . The  evidence  admitted  in 
the  second  trial  showed  that  the  defen- 
dant had  participated  in  what  was 
termed  "Columbus  Day  bombings"  in 
1970.  which  included  the  bombing  of  the 
Federal  Building  located  in  Rochester. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
trial,  the  defendant  was  sentenced  to 
eight  years  on  the  charge  of  damaging 
Federal  property,  as  well  as  five  years  on 
the  conspiracy  charge,  with  the 
sentences  to  run  concurrently.  In  addi- 
tion, a one-year  sentence  was  imposed  for 
the  unlawful  storage  charge,  which  was 
to  be  served  consecutively. 

The  sentencing  in  the  second  trial  took 
place  before  sentence  was  pronounced  in 
the  first  trial,  since  the  United  States 
Government  had  filed  notice  with  the 
first  trial  court  in  accordance  with  18 
U.S.C.  §3575(a|.  that  the  defendant  was  a 
"dangerous  special  offender. " The  notice 
further  informed  the  District  Court 
judge  that  in  the  event  the  defendant  was 
found  guilty,  it  was  the  Government's  in- 
tention to  seek  increased  sentences  on 
the  racketeering  counts.  Shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  trial,  a dangerous 
special  offender  hearing,  was  held  pur- 
suant to  §3575(b). 

At  the  hearing  evidence  of  the 
racketeering  and  "Columbus  Day  bomb- 
ings" convictions  was  shown.  Also 
established  from  public  records  were 
prior  convictions  for  loansharking  and 


Alaskan  plea  ban  gets  high  marks 


Alaska's  five-year  freeze  on  plea 
bargaining  has  not  iced  up  the  state’s 
judicial  system,  according  to  a recent 
study  which  found  that  the  policy  ac- 
celerated court  processes  while  freeing 
prosecutors  from  sentencing  considera- 
tions. 

A primary  goal  of  the  new  policy 
against  plea  bargaining  was  to  end  the 
prosecutors  role  in  sentencing  and  let 
the  sentence  be  the  product  of  an  in- 
dependent decision  by  the  trial  judge," 
the  report  said.  "The  analysis  shows 
good  evidence  that  this  goal  was  at  least 
partially  achieved." 

Funded  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice,  the  study  was  conducted  by  the 
Alaska  Judicial  Council,  which  analyzed 
3,586  felony  cases  and  conducted  hun- 
dreds of  lengthy  interviews  with  judges, 
prosecutors,  defense  lawyers,  defen- 
dants. police  officers  and  others. 

Critics  of  the  plea  bargaining  ban  had 
contended  that  the  freeze  would  bog 
down  the  state's  courts,  as  defendants 
would  refuse  to  plead  guilty  without  the 
incentive  of  guaranteed  reduced 
sentences,  the  report  noted. 

But  the  researchers  found  that  while 
the  rate  at  which  cases  were  disposed  by 
trial  increased  substantially,  the 
caseloads  did  not  become  unmanageable. 

It  was  noted  that  <;ases  were  processed 
faster  than  before  the  proscription  took 
effect,  dropping  by  an  average  of  103 
days  in  Anchorage.  44  days  in  Fairbanks 
and  20  days  in  Juneau. 

Supporters  of  the  freeze  had  predicted 
that  the  termination  of  plea  bargaining 
would  end  the  practice  of  shrewd  lawyers 


making  deals  to  get  defendants  off  with 
light  sentences,  and  the  report  found 
some  evidence  to  back  the  prognosis. 

"Court  records  showed  that  sentence 
recommendations  by  prosecutors  de- 
clined greatly  in  the  first  year  after  plea 
bargaining  was  prohibited."  it  stated. 
“Also,  sentencing  became  more  severe  in 
certain  kinds  of  cases." 

Left  more  to  their  own  discretion, 
Alaskan  judges  handed  out  higher 
sentences  to  offenders  convicted  of 
fraud,  property  theft,  and  drug  crimes 
during  the  first  year  of  the  ban.  Re- 
searchers discovered  that  sentences 
jumped  by  an  average  of  1 17  percent  in 
fraud  convictions  and  237  percent  in 
drug  convictions. 

While  first-time  offenders  convicted  of 
less  serious  crimes  were  slapped  with  a 53 
percent  rise  in  the  length  of  their 
sentences,  no  change  was  found  in  the 
severity  of  punishment  meted  out  to 
violent  criminals. 

Attempting  to  explain  the  apparent 
discrepancy,  the  report  postulated  that 
the  violent  offenders  were  prohibited 
from  resorting  to  plea  bargaining  before 
the  ban  due  to  the  serious  nature  of  their 
crimes.  When  plea  bargaining  was  ter- 
minated. Judges  were  reluctant  to  give 
them  stiffer  prison  terms  than  they  had 
been  receiving,  while  they  had  no  qualms 
about  increasing  the  sentences  for  defen- 
dants who  had  been  allowed  to  bargain  in 
the  past. 

The  study  found  that  the  conviction 
rates  for  violent  offenders  also  remained 
unchanged  under  the  ban.  However, 
when  considering  all  types  of  crimes. 


researchers  discovered  that  prosecutors 
won  a larger  proportion  of  those  cases 
that  actually  went  to  trial. 

According  to  the  report,  the  ban  did 
have  a residual  effect  in  making 
sentences  more  consistent  for  certain 
crimes.  "There  was  evidence  that  the 
discrepancy  in  sentencing  between 
defendants  who  pled  guilty  and  defen- 
dants who  were  convicted  by  trial  was 
eliminated  in  cases  involving  burglary, 
larceny,  and  receiving  stolen  property." 

While  the  study  concluded  that  the 
plea  bargaining  ban  has  been  "largely 
successful"  in  Alaska,  it  did  not  provide  a 
blanket  endorsement  of  the  practice, 
noting  that  judicial  administrators 
should  apply  the  findings  to  their  own 
situations. 

"We  found  that  the  relationships 
thought  to  exist  between  the  presence  or 
absence  of  plea  bargaining  and  any 
number  of  ‘evils’  or  ‘benefits'  are  ap- 
parently either  absent  or  accidental 
rather  than  casual  associations,  " the 
researchers  said.  "Most  of  our  original 
hypotheses  were  disproven.  and  we  were 
frequently  surprised  by  the  discrepan- 
cies between  our  expectations  and  the  ac- 
tual effects  of  Alaska's  prohibition. 
Perhaps  some  of  these  unanticipated 
findings  will  serve  to  open  minds  and 
lead  to  a re-examination  of  old  beliefs 
about  plea  bargaining.  ” 

Copies  of  the  report,  which  was  based 
on  the  $400,000  study,  can  be  obtained 
for  $7.70  prepaid  from  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  DC  20402. 


murder.  While  the  defendant  did  not  of- 
fer any  evidence  and  conceded  the  validi- 
ty of  the  public  records  which  contained 
the  prior  felony  convictions,  objection 
was  made  to  any  consideration  of  the 
murder  offense  since  that  particular  con- 
viction had  been  set  aside  on  appeal. 
Following  the  hearing,  however,  the 
District  Court  ruled  that  the  defendant 
was  a dangerous  special  offender  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

Among  the  findings  of  fact  made  by 
the  District  Court  in  reaching  its  conclu- 
sion was  that  his  criminal  record  revealed 
“virtually  continuous  criminal  conduct 
over  the  past  eight  years,  interrupted 
only  by  relatively  brief  periods  of  im- 
prisonment in  1975. 1976and  1977.  "The 
District  Court  further  found  "a  pattern 
of  habitual  and  knowing  criminal  con- 
duct of  the  most  violent  and  dangerous 
nature"  and  concluded  that  the  defen- 
dant was  a 'hardened  habitual  criminal 
from  whom  the  public  must  be  protected 
for  as  long  os  possible." 

In  April  1978,  the  defendant  was 
sentenced  as  a dangerous  .special  of- 
fender on  his  racketeering  conviction 
from  the  first  trial.  A 10-year  term  for 
each  count  of  racketeering,  to  be  served 
concurrently,  was  imposed.  The  court 
went  on  to  order  that  the  sentences  im- 
posed as  a result  of  the  conviction  in  the 
first  trial  run  concurrently  with  the 
sentences  imposed  by  the  judge  in  the 
second  trial.  The  net  result  of  the  defen- 
dant's classification  as  a dangerous 
special  offender  was  "additional  punish- 
ment of  only  al>out  a year.  " 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  ten  years 
imprisonment,  the  defendant  appealed 
his  convictions  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  ('ircuit.  Setting  aside  the 
defendant’s  claim  in  light  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  and  the  finding  that 
he  was  a dangerous  special  offender,  the 
appellate  court  unanimously  affirmed 
the  judgments  of  conviction. 

Viewing  this  case  as  a classic  example 
of  a trial  judge  abusing  his  discretion  by 
meting  out  lenient  sentences  in  a cose  in- 
volving an  organized  crime  figure,  the 
United  States  sought  review  of  the 
sentence  under  18  U.S.C.  §3576.  In 
presenting  its  position  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  the 
Government  contended  that  the  District 
Court  judge  abu.sed  his  discretion  in  im- 
posing sentences  which  resulted  in  only 
one  year  of  additional  impri.sonment  for 
the  defendant,  when  the  findings  of  the 
dangerous  .special  offender  hearing  so 
clearly  showed  the  need  for  a lengthy 
period  of  confinement  to  protect  the 
public.  While  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
Government  specifically  argued  the 
point,  the  footnotes  in  the  Supreme 
Court’s  opinion  indicate  that  even 
without  being  designated  a dangerous 
special  offender  the  defendant  could  have 
been  sentenced  to  35  years  imprisonment 
and  ordered  to  pay  $20,000  in  fines. 
Despite  the  fact  pattern  presented,  a 
divided  appellate  court  dismissed  the 
Government’s  appeal  on  double  jeopardy 
grounds.  The  Court  of  Appeals  dismissed 
the  appeal  based  upon  what  It  termed  on 
“inescapable  " conclusion  that  “to  sub- 
ject a defendant  to  the  risk  of  substitu- 
tion of  a greater  sentence,  upon  an  appeal 
by  the  government,  is  to  place  him  a 
second  time  'in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb.’  ’’ 

In  theory,  the  constitutional  bun 
against  double  jeopardy  was  designed 
"to  protect  an  individual  from  being  sub- 
jected to  the  hazards  of  trial  and  possible 
Continued  on  Pa^e  12 
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Shootout  in  the  Lagos  corral 
finds  Nigerian  police  outgunned; 
Dutch  diversionary  effort  treats 
convicts  to  public  service  stints 


Lagos  crooks  declare  war 
on  selected  neighborhoods 

I.agog,  Nigeria,  is  reportedly  becoming 
the  "Dodge  City"  of  Western  Africa, 
with  local  police  being  outnumbered  and 
outgunned  by  roaming  gangs  of 
criminals  who.  equipped  with  sub- 
machine guns,  have  been  known  to 
pillage  entire  neighborhoods  in  nightly 
raids. 

One  sUch  attack  was  described  last 
month  by  a Washington  Post  correspon- 
dent. who  noted  that  a gang  of  50  to  1 00 
bandits  raided  the  Iju  section  of  Lagos, 
mauling  and  robl)ing  1 5 residents  in  five 
hours  of  mayhem. 

According  to  a local  news  report,  the  in- 
vaders look  off  with  more  than  $30,000 
worth  of  property,  but  not  before  they 
severely  slashed  one  victim  on  his  head 
and  arms  with  machetes.  The  police 
.showed  up  at  the  .scene  at  daybreak. 

In  describing  the  raid,  police  official 
Henjamin  Olatunji  would  say  only  that 
the  armed  band  was  port  of  an  "organ- 
ized syndicate"  that  regularly  mounts 
assaults  on  sections  of  the  city  at  night. 

Police  organizations  in  Nigeria 
reportedly  were  sorely  neglected  during 
the  nation's  recently-ended  13  years  of 
military  rule,  and  the  effects  are  now 
becoming  visible.  Stories  are  common  in 
Lagos  of  floating  police  patrols  getting 
into  battles  with  the  raiders,  only  to  back 
down  due  to  inadequate  firepower. 

The  bandits  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
police's  shortcomings,  as  they  boldly 
post  "bills"  in  neighborhoods,  announc- 
ing their  intention  to  raid  the  area  in  the 
near  future. 

H.F  Koaoro.  the  chairman  of  the  Papa 
Asafa  Landlords'  Association,  recently 
spotted  such  a notice  in  his  neighborhood 
and  formed  a vigilante  group  to  meet  the 
threat.  But  Kosoro  was  told  by  the 
authorities  to  disband  the  committee. 

"Unless  the  police  come  out  in  full  to 
protect  us,"  the  civic  leader  complained, 
"the  robbers  will  loot  our  property  and 
rape  our  wives." 

One  Nigerian  columnist.  Dele  Giwa, 
recently  wrote  that  the  raiders  "are  now 
in  the  habit  of  sending  letters  to  whole 
neighborhoods"  giving  details  of  their 
assault  plan  and  inviting  residents  to 
strengthen  their  defenses.  Giwa.  who 
lived  in  New  York  City  for  a number  of 
years,  added  that  "the  Big  Apple  is  a 
much  safer  place  than  Lagos." 

Providing  the  latest  numbers  on  the 
rise  in  violence,  the  governor  of  Lagos, 
Lateef  Jakande,  told  reporters  that  in- 
cidents of  rape,  homicide,  armed 
housebreaking  and  armed  robbery  in- 
creased in  1979  from  13.700  to  18.000. 

The  1980  figures  may  well  be  higher, 
since  the  Lagos  bandits  have  expanded 
their  activities  to  the  daylight  hours.  In 
one  scheme,  the  armed  marauders  pile  in- 
to an  old  car.  cruise  the  city  until  they 

' Next  month,  LEN  subscribers 
will  receive  a free  supplement,  i 
"The  Films  of  Criminal  Justice." 

Be  sure  you’re  included  in  this 
exclusive  mailing 
by  making  certain  that 
' your  subscription  is 
up-to-date. 


find  someone  driving  a new  car.  force  him 
off  the  road  and  then  take  his  car  at  gun- 
point. 

If  the  victim  refuses  to  hand  over  his  ig- 
nition keys,  he  is  shot  in  the  leg.  If  he 
refuses  a second  time,  he  is  shot  in  the 
head  and  left  in  the  street.  The  practice 
has  forced  many  motorists  to  drive  in 
fast-moving  convoys  when  traveling 
through  the  city's  more  notorious  areas. 

Lagos's  violent  crime  rise  can  be  traced 
to  Nigeria's  mid-1970's  oil  boom,  which 
attracted  large  numbers  of  unskilled 
laborers  to  the  capital  city.  Over  the  past 
decade  the  city's  population  has  swelled 
from  one  million  to  four  million. 

Rises  in  food  prices  and  unemployment 
during  the  past  year  are  being  mirrored 
by  increased  viciousness  in  the  criminal 
attacks,  with  victims  routinely  being 
stabbed,  clubbed  or  shot  after  handing 
over  their  valuables. 

Pilot  project  in  Holland  puts 
‘volunteer’  offenders  to  work 

Justice  officials  in  the  Netherlands  are 
experimenting  with  an  ambitious  diver- 
sion program  that  will  allow  defendants 
to  trade  prison  terms  of  less  than  six 

months  forpart-timepublic  service  work. 
The  pilot  project  will  be  initiated  in 
eight  judicial  districts  next  month, 
according  to  a spokesman  for  the  Royal 
Netherlands  Embassy.  The  offenders 
will  not  be  paid  for  their  work,  which  will 
be  performed  outside  of  the  defendant's 
normal  working  hours. 

"The  public  service  terms  could  put 


suspected  offenders  to  work,  for  exam- 
ple. in  public  health  facilities  for  the  han- 
dicapped or  on  projects  to  benefit  society 
through  improvement  to  the  environ- 
ment with  the  concurrence  of  judicial 
authorities."  the  spokesman.  Robert 
Haslach.  noted. 

Operated  only  on  a volunteer  basis,  the 
program  gives  defendants  the  option  of 
applying  for  an  alternative  to  prison  at 
three  separate  points  in  the  Dutch  judicial 
process.  After  consulting  with  correc- 
tional authorities,  the  suspect  can  ask  to 
sign  on  with  the  program  in  connection 
with  conditional  dismissal  of  charges,  a 
delay  of  the  decision  whether  to  pro- 
secute. or  a delay  of  sentencing. 

Haslach  noted  that  a certain  amount  of 
plea  bargaining  will  be  involved  in  the 
process,  "but  since  the  offer  to  do  public 
service  proceeds  from  the  suspect,  the 
very  application  for  the  public  service 
alternative  is,  in  fad,  a form  of  pleading 
guilty." 

Detailing  the  specifics  of  the  diver- 
sionary sentence,  the  press  aide  observed 
that  each  public  service  stint  must  be 
completed  in  six  months  and  will  range 
from  30  hours  to  150  hours,  depending 
upon  the  severity  of  the  offense. 

"When  granted,  public  service  will  be 
performed  under  a formal  agreement  be- 
tween judicial  authorities  and  the 
suspect."  Haslach  said.  "This  contract 
will  state  the  precise  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  carried  out.  as  well  as  the  specific 
period  of  time  and  connection  in  which 


the  suspect  must  complete  it," 

Architects  of  the  project  pointed  out 
that  the  public  service  work  will  not 
replace  any  monetary  fines  that  might  be 
imposed  on  a defendant  and  that  the  of- 
fender may  still  be  required  to  compen- 
sate the  victim  of  his  crime. 

The  program,  which  will  be  monitored 
in  an  attempt  to  build  a data  base  regard- 
ing its  effectiveness,  will  be  open  to 
defendants  who  have  previous  criminal 
records,  although  juveniles  will  be  ex- 
cluded. 

Dutch  authorities  may  soon  find 
themselves  processing  quite  a few  ap- 
plications to  the  program,  since  defen- 
dants are  allowed  to  draw  up  their  own 
public  service  work  plans.  "In  general, 
these  projects  will  be  carried  out  in  sec- 
tors which  will  bring  the  most  good  to 
society  as  a whole,"  Haslach  stated. 
"Local  and  regional  situations  will  affect 
the  precise  description  of  the  projects." 

Explaining  the  rationale  behind  the 
program,  the  spokesman  said  judicial 
officials  see  the  diversion  effort  as  ' 'a  way 
toward  the  resolution  of  social  conflict  in 
the  context  of  a concrete  offense." 

"It  is  expected  that,  during  the  period 
of  the  experiment  over  the  next  few 
years,  society  at  large  will  become  ac- 
customed to  the  idea  of  public  service  as 
an  alternative  to  incarceration.  " Haslach 
said.  "In  each  particular  instance  where 
the  experiment  is  applied,  judicial 
authorities  will  pay  close  attention  to  the 
reaction." 


Two  protesters,  surrounded  by  a crowd  of  more  than  1 .000  sup- 
porters, demonstrate  their  views  regarding  the  arrest  of  Peter 
W.  Sutrliffe,  who  was  charged  this  month  with  the  most  recent 
of  the  13  so-called  "Yorkshire  Ripper"  murders.  The  angry 
crowd  mobbed  magistrates’  court  in  Dewshurg.  England,  as 


Sutcliffe  was  brought  in  for  arraignment,  screaming  abuse  i 
throwing  things  at  him.  The  Ripper  killings  had  traumati 
Yorkshire  women  for  the  past  five  years,  while  perplex 
police,  who  launched  one  of  the  mostextensive  manhunts  in 
enforcement  history  to  search  for  the  killer.  wide  World  f 
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Citizens  say  impiement  Carey’s  pian  quickiy 

Pointing  to  1980  as  ’ a record-  ^ 


shattering  year  for  crime  in  New  York 
City,”  a citizens  anticrimc  group  has  ap- 
plauded Governor  Hugh  Carey's  plan  to 
expand  New  York  State's  criminal 
justice  system. 

In  a report  which  was  prepared  after 
the  governor  unveiled  his  crimefighting 
strategies  in  his  state  of  the  state  ad- 
dress, the  Citizens  Crime  Commission  of 
New  York  City  echoed  three  of  Carey's 
major  proposals,  calling  for  additional 
prison  space,  guidelines  for  more  even- 
handed  criminal  sentencing  and  a con- 
centration of  resources  to  focus  on  the 
most  dangerous  offenders. 

Crime  offensive 
would  cost  over 
$435  million 

Continued  from  Page  3 

rent.  Perhaps  we  should  reexamine 

capital  punishment.  " 

Caioy  might  garner  some  support  for 
his  proposed  major  offense  program  by 
pointing  to  the  recently  publicized  suc- 
cess of  a career  criminal  project  in  the 
state.  Initiated  in  October  1978,  the  pilot 
effort  netted  a 95.6  percent  conviction 
rate  for  929  defendants  identified  as 
repeat  offenders. 

Originally  funded  by  a $3  million 
LEAA  grant,  the  New  York  project  is 
similar  to  those  that  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  other  states,  targeting  over  a 
thousand  suspects  for  special  handling 
through  the  law  enforcement  system. 
The  state  kicked  in  $500,000  to  continue 
the  15-county  project  through  March. 

According  to  the  New  York  State  Divi- 
sion of  Criminal  Justice  Services.  698  of 
the  888  persons  convicted  under  the  pro- 
gram were  sentenced  on  the  highest 
they  faced.  Career  criminals  convicted  of 
assault  received  an  average  maximum 
sentence  of  12  years,  compared  with  4.8 
years  for  all  defendants  convicted  of  the 
crime  in  the  state  during  1978. 

For  rapist  convicted  under  the  pro- 
gram. the  maximum  average  sentence 
was  18.4  years,  compared  to  a norm  of 
12.7.  Robbery  defendants,  meanwhile, 
received  II. 6-year  maximum  sentences 
on  the  average,  nearly  twice  the  average 
of  6.6  years  for  all  persons  convicted  of 
robbery  in  the  state. 

Citing  an  apparently  unexpected 
benefit  of  the  program,  DCJS  Commis- 
sioner Frank  J.  Rogers  observed  that  ex- 
tradition from  other  states  was 
expedited  when  it  was  made  known  that 
a suspect  was  identified  as  a career 
criminal. 

A later  report  by  Rogers'  office,  which 
charted  a 25  percent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  crime  in  New  York  State  during  1979, 
could  add  some  aditional  bite  to  Carey's 
plea  for  increased  criminal  justice  fund- 
ing. 

The  study  said  that  criminals  took 
$890.3  million  in  property  and  currency 
during  the  year,  while  the  price  tag  for 
operating  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  state  was  marked  at  more  than  $1.4 
billion.  The  police  managed  to  recover 
$149.4  million  of  the  stolen  loot. 

Law  enforcers  in  the  state  cleared  39 
percent  of  all  reported  offenses  in  1979, 
making  898,136  arrests  in  a year  that 
brought  2.306.289  offenses.  The  cops 
.scored  a 60  percent  clearance  rate  for 
murder,  a 76  percent  rate  for  negligent 
manslaughter.  41  percent  for  rape.  48 
percent  for  aggravated  assault.  16  per- 
cent for  robbery,  13  percent  for  burglary. 

15  percent  for  larceny,  and  8 percent  for 
motor  vehicle  theft. 


'■  While  there  is  no  single  cause  of  crime 
or  solution  to  it,  unless  we  make  the 
punishment  for  serious  crime  more  cer- 
tain and  more  appropriate,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect any  respite  from  the  violence  now 
engulfing  the  city."  the  report  said,  point- 
ing out  that  New  York  rose  from  number 
four  to  number  two  on  the  list  of  most 
violent  American  cities  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1980. 

Citing  1979  conviction  ratios  for  New 
York  State,  the  study  characterized  the 
state's  current  anticrime  stance  as  being 
ineffective:  ‘A  criminal  justice  system 
where  1 murder  case  in  10  results  in  a 
murder  conviction,  where  1 arrested  rob- 
ber in  6,  and  1 arrested  burglar  in  20 
receives  a prison  sentence  of  even  one 
year,  is  net  a system  where  the  punish- 
ment is  certain  and  appropriate,  and  con- 


sequently can  do  little  to  control  crime.  " 
In  calling  for  the  expansion  and  iin- 
provement  of  city  and  state  correctional 
facilities,  the  CCC  researchers  pointed 
out  that  while  approximately  130.000 
adults  are  charged  with  felonies  in  the 
state  in  a typical  year,  less  than  8,000  are 
imprisoned.  "Is  this  because  the  prisons 
have  no  room  or  is  it  that  over  90  percent 
of  the  defendants  do  not  deserve  im- 
prisonment?" the  report  demanded.  "It 
is  impossible  to  accept  the  latter  conten- 
tion, given  the  amount  of  serious  crime  in 
our  community." 

The  commission  lamented  the  aban- 
donment of  a plan  in  which  the  state 
would  have  leased  the  city's  Hikers 
Island  penal  facility  for  $200  million, 
money  that  would  have  been  used  by  the 
city  to  construct  municipal  jails  near 


courthou.ses  in  each  of  the  five  boroughs. 
Shot  down  by  financial  restrictions,  the 
leasing  strategy  was  replaced  this  month 
by  Carey's  proposal  to  build  three  new 
prisons  through  direct  sUte  funding. 

"The  failure  of  the  Hikers  Island  plan 
has  caused  considerable  delay  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  prison  space,  " the  report 
said.  "Therefore,  it  is  important  that  the 
state  plan  now  be  implemented  on  an  ac- 
celerated basis." 

Declaring  the  necessity  for  ‘‘com- 
prehensive sentencing  reform  " in  the 
state,  the  commission  endorsed  Carey's 
proposals  to  create  a panel  that  would  set 
standards  for  criminal  punishment,  to 
broaden  appellate  review  of  sentences,  to 
restrict  parole,  and  to  allow  prosecutors 
to  appeal  sentences. 
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‘Big  Ed’  carries  police  union! 


An  interview  with  Edward  Kiernan,  president  of  the  International  Union 


I.EN:  Do  you  believe  the  ropid  rise  in  police  unionism 
thflt  was  witnessed  in  the  70‘a  will  continue  through  the 
coming  decade? 

KIKRNAN:  I have  no  doubt  that  it  will  continue  to 
escalate,  and  1 think  whafsgoing  tohelpiteven  more  is 
the  fact  that  a lot  of  people  have  been  watching  to  see 
what  would  happen  during  the  70's.  The  fact  that  police 
associations  unionized  and  really  there  was  no 
traumatic  after-effects  because  of  unionization,  I think 
a lot  of  associations  that  have  lieen  on  the  fence  will  now 
start  to  get  on  board  tin*  team. 

I.EN:  What  does  this  mean  to  your  organization? 
KIERNAN:  1 think  to  our  organization  it  means  that 
people  who  may  have  been  sympathetic  to  what  we  were 
trying  to  do  when  we  started  out  with  our  AFL-CIO 
union,  yet  were  reluctant  to  commit  themselve.s,  are  go- 
ing to  be  a hell  of  a lot  more  available  to  us.  a lot  more 
receptive  to  coming  into  the  AFI.-CK). 

I.EN:  Do  you  actively  recruit  police  associations  to  join 


you: 


KIERNAN:  Oh  yeah,  we're  all  over  the  country  organiz- 
ing. and  basically,  inasmuch  as  we're  a new  inter- 
national union  and  we  don't  have  any  extensive  staff  to 
do  this  stuff,  a lot  of  it  is  being  done  by  myself  and  my 
secretary-treasurer.  Hob  (lordon.  We  talk  to  -these 
people  on  a one-on-one  ba.sis  and  outfits  that  we  first 
contacted  when  we  started  nut  and  who  gave  us  a "Well, 
we 'll  see  what  happens"  are  now  calling  up  and  saying 
they  re  ready.  So  I guess  we  went  through  our  incuba- 
tion period  and  we're  here  now. 

EEN:  You  became  involved  in  labor  matters  while  serv- 
ing with  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  and 
worked  your  way  up  to  become  president  of  the 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association  there.  How  did 
you  accomplish  this? 

KIERNAN:  By  ju.st  staying  with  it  and  not  — I'm  being 
facetious  when  1 say  that.  Hut  in  the  PBA  you  start  out 
invariably  as  a delegate  in  a command  and  then  even- 
tually. if  you're  so  geared,  you  become  a trustee,  who 
represents  a liorough,  and  then  the  step  from  there,  if 
you  stay  with  it  and  you  develop  a following  and  sup- 
port. you  become  one  of  the  top  five  officers.  I was  sec- 
ond vice  president  for  about  three  years  and  first  vice 
president  for  about  17  years,  and  then  president  for 
four. 

It's  one  of  those  things  where  you  have  to  make  up 
your  mind  that  that's  going  to  be  your  future  in  the 
police  department,  organization  and  even  unionization, 
if  you  want.  It  wasn't  evens  union  at  the  time  but  it  was 
08  close  to  a union  as  you'll  ever  get.  the  PBA.  You  make 
up  your  mind  that  that's  your  future.  You  could  either 
study  and  beedme  a supervisor  and  go  up  through  the 


ranks,  or  you  can  sit  back  on  your  fanny  and  do  nothing, 
or  you  can  be  a PBA  rep.  1 was  very  strongly  drawn  to 
the  PHA  aspect  of  it. 

LEN:  During  your  term  with  the  PBA  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  disharmony  within  the  organization, 
particularly  during  the  unauthorized  week-long  strike  in 
1971.  How  can  a labor  leader  handle  internal  dissension 
while  trying  to  present  a united  front  to  city  or  state 
officials? 

KIERNAN;  Well,  in  any  organization  that's  a 
democratic  organization  and  is  controlled  by  elections, 
timing  is  important,  because  the  dissent  always  comes 
just  prior  to  election  time,  and  invariably  it's  brought 
about  by  the  people  who  are  running  against  the  incum- 
bent. whether  it  be  the  president  or  anybody  else.  The 
five-day  strike  in  New  York  City  started  out  as  a wildcat 
strike.  It  started  out  in  one  of  the  precincts  in  Brooklyn, 
where  the  dissent  emanated  from,  and  once  that  hap- 
pens then  as  a labor  leader  you  have  no  alternative,  you 
have  to  protect  your  people.  Once  your  people  go  out  like 
that,  it's  no  longer  a case  of  whether  it's  internal  or  ex- 
ternal; your  job  then  is  to  protect  your  people.  I think  we 
did  the  right  thing. 

LEN:  New  York  State  has  a strong  law  designed  to  pre- 
vent public  employees  from  striking,  and  your  associa- 
tion's constitution  contains  a no-strike  clause.  What  is 
the  alternative  for  police  officers  who  feel  they  are  not 
getting  a fair  shake? 

KIERNAN:  Number  one.  you  have  to  have  mandatory 
binding  arbitration.  In  lieu  of  the  right  to  strike,  there 
has  to  be  some  alternative,  and  the  only  alternative  that 
can  haveany  kind  of  teeth  to  it  would  be  binding arbitra- 


pened  there  in  Memphis  was  that  the  firefighters  went 
out.  and  then  the  police,  and  what  happened  was  that 
the  mayor.  Chandler,  and  we  in  the  union  were  directly 
involved  in  that  contract  negotiation,  so  we  prevailed 
upon  him.  using  every  means  possible,  to  try  and  get 
some  kind  of  a contract.  There  is  no  binding  arbitration 
clause  in  Tennessee,  or  in  Memphis.  There's  a negotiat- 
ing clause  but  there's  no  binding  arbitration.  So  it  came 
right  down  to  the  bottom  line  again,  where  it  was  just 
push  and  shove,  and  the  unions  went.  They  were  sup- 
ported by  organized  labor,  and  they  were  supported  by 
our  people  and  by  the  firefighters,  and  I think  at  the  last 
minute  everybody  prevailed  upon  the  city  and  the  union 
leaders,  saying  "Let's  get  it  done."  It  wound  up  in 
Federal  court,  and  the  judge  ruled  "Come  back  tomor- 
row morning  with  a settlement."  And  that's  what  hap- 
pened. 

LEN:  Would  you  like  to  see  Federal  arbitrators,  then, 
being  involved  in  the  process  ultimately? 

KIERNAN:  I don  t know  if  it  would  necessarily  have  to 
come  before  the  Federal  mediation  people.  I think  what 
I would  like  to  see  is  as  a result  of  Federal  legislation 
that  each  state  would  set  up  its  own  labor  relations 
board,  similar  to  PERB  (Public  Employees  Relations 
Board)  in  New  York  and  other  ones  in  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota and  places  like  that  where  they  do  have  absolute 
and  positive  boards  established.  I think  that  if  it  became 
a Federal  thing,  where  the  Federal  Government  had  ab- 
solute control  over  the  settlements,  then  you  would  real- 
ly get  a rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  cities  and  the  towns 
and  the  states  because  of  infringements  on  their  state's 
rights.  I think  that  they  would  much  rather  be  involved 


‘In  lieu  of  the  right  to  strike,  there  has  to  be  some  alternative 
and  the  only  alternative  that  can  have  teeth  would  be 
binding  arbitration.’ 


Edward  ./  Kiernan  was  elected  president  of  the 
International  Union  of  Police  Associations  in 
December  197H  when  the  group  was  established 
through  an  agreement  between  the  International 
Conference  of  Police  Associations  and  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

The  •‘>9'year~old  executioe  began  his  career  as  a 
labor  leader  while  serving  with  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  becoming  a delegate  to  the 
Patrolman 's  Benevolent  Association  in  1947  and  a 
trustee  of  the  group  six  years  later. 

Kiernan  srise  through  the  union  ranks  received  a 
major  boost  in  1958,  when  he  was  elected  second 
vice  president  of  the  PBA.  The  following  year,  he 
became  chairman  of  the  group's  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. spearheading  the  associafion  s lobbying  ef- 
fort in  the  New  York  State  Legislature. 

After  holding  the  post  of  first  vice  president  from 
I9&)  to  1969.  Kiernan  moved  to  the  top  of  the  PBA 
ladder,  polling  the  most  votes  in  the  group's 
presidential  election 

No  stranger  to  the  Washington  scene,  the  labor 
leader  was  appointed  by  former  President  Bichard 
M.  Nixon  to  the  National  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivity and  W'or^  Quality  and  was  picked  by  former 
President  Gerald  Ford  to  serveat  the  Conference  on 
Inflation  as  a representative  of  labor  for  state  and 
local  governments. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  by  Michael  Balton. 


tion.  This  business  you  .see  in  countless  places  through- 
out the  country  where  negotiations  are  carried  on.  it's 
really  a facade,  because  they  sit  down  and  they 
negotiate  and  then  when  they  come  to  what  they  say  is 
going  to  be  the  offer,  that  's  what  it  is.  and  you  can  take  it 
or  leave  it.  There  is  no  arbitration  process;  it's  a meet 
and  confer  process. 

What  we're  looking  for  on  a national  level,  similar  to 
what  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is.  is  a 
national  labor  law  for  public  employees,  including  police 
and  firefighters  and  everybody  else.  Once  that's 
established,  you  re  going  to  find  out  that  job  actions  and 
strikes  become  almost  the  exception,  and  very  rare  in- 
sUnces,  because  you  have  your  day  in  court  and  there  is 
some  form  of  finality.  You  know  damn  well  that  if  you  go 
to  an  arbitration  process,  and  the  arbitration  process  is 
composed  of  three  people  — one  for  the  union,  one  for  the 
city  and  one  impartial  arbitrator  — that's  as  good  a day 
incourtasyou'regoingtogetin  this  country,  I think.  If 
you  go  through  that  and  you  come  out  on  top.  good: 
that's  the  way  it  should  be  and  the  city  has  to 
abide  by  that.  If  you  come  out  on  the  bottom,  then  the 
union  has  to  abide  by  that. 

The  classic  example  of  that  was  in  San  Francisco, 
when  they  had  the  strike  out  there.  The  year  prior  to  the 
strike,  the  union  wound  up  with  a 0.9  percent  increase  — 
less  than  one  percent  - based  upon  a formula  that  had 
been  in  existence  over  the  years  estabUshing  the  police 
salaries  in  San  Francisco.  The  following  year  that  same 
formula  came  up  with  13  percent,  and  the  city  reneged 
on  the  13  percent.  Now  if  the  union  was  willing  to  accept 
less  than  one  percent  — and  you  can  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  that  that  was  not  a happy  sell  to  the  union  people 
— and  then  the  city  takes  it  upon  themselves  to  renege 
on  a 13  percent  offer  that  was  also  binding  because  of 
prior  practices,  that's  probably  the  ultimate  in  frustra- 
tion. 1 think  that's  provocation  in  its  worst  degree,  since 
the  city  provoked  that  strike.  There  was  no  strike  by 
rank  and  file:  it  was  a provocation  strike. 

LEN;  Recently,  one  of  your  affiliates  went  out  on  strike 
in  Memphis.  Did  your  organization  put  any  pressure  on 
them  not  to  strike? 

KIERNAN:  We  always  put  the  pressure  on  the  city  and 
the  union  to  try  and  sit  down  and  resolve  it.  What  hap- 


in statewide  arbitration  processes  than  a Federal  one, 
but  I think  it's  going  to  require  a Federal  law  to 
establish  that,  because  at  the  present  time  right  now 
there  are  about  18  states  that  have  absolutely  no  kind  of 
negotiating  process  for  police  officers.  To  try  and  ask 
state  legislation  in  each  one  of  these  states  on  an  in- 
dividual basis,  nne-on-one.  you're  talking  about  1992 
before  you  start  to  make  any  inroads.  So  it  would  have  to 
be  a Federal-type  law  to  force  them  into  this  kind  of  posi- 
tion. 

LEN:  Given  the  difficulty  of  unifying  even  a local  police 
officers'  association,  what  are  the  problems  you  face  in 
trying  to  mold  many  organizations  into  a national 
entity? 

KIERNAN:  The  biggest  problem  we  have  is  that  the 
bulk  of  the  police  officf-t  > ir  chis  country  come  from  50- 
and  60-man  police  dep;.r  ments.  When  you  take  away 
the  large  police  depf  ments.  like  San  Francisco. 
Chicago.  Detroit,  Cleve.and.  places  like  that,  the  bulk  of 
the  people  out  there  then  are  in  small,  and  in  many  cases 
unorganized  groups,  and  it's  going  to  take  a lot  of  hard 
work  to  get  these  people  in.  What  we've  been  doing 
throughout  the  country  is  establish  regional  fuU-service 
programs  that  provide  health  and  welfare  programs, 
dental  programs,  prepaid  legal  programs,  hospitaliza- 
tion programs,  that  handle  their  negotiations  on  a local 
level,  and  who  are  affiliated  with  the  international.  We 
find  that  through  this  process  there's  an  affinity  be- 
tween. let’s  say.  PLEA  [Phoenix  Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficers Association)  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  that 
area  out  there.  This  group  basically  represents  police 
officers  in  small  towns  and  villages  all  over  that 
Southwestern  area.  We  have  an  association  called 
COPS,  the  Confederation  of  Police  and  Sheriffs,  out  on 
the  West  Coast,  and  they  represent  most  of  the  people 
that  belong  to  our  union  in  thestateof  California.  So  you 
find  out  that  the  things  they’re  negotiating  for  and  the 
benefits  they’re  providing  are  things  that  are  compati- 
ble with  what  the  people  need  in  that  area.  You  take  the 
Northeast  section  of  the  country,  and  what  a cop  wants 
up  there  is  different  from  what  a guy  wants  down  in 
Phoenix  or  Albuquerque  or  someplace  like  that.  So  we 
established  these  local  full-service  groups,  and  we  found 
it  s a heck  of  a lot  more  effective  than  trying  to  do  it  one 
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by  one. 

LEN:  Does  this  filter  down  to  even  the  smallest  police 
departments? 

KIERNAN:  It  filters  down  to  three-man.  five-man.  ten- 
man  departments.  With  a unit  like  that,  like  PLEA, 
which  is  Gordie  Lang,  who's  one  of  our  executive  vice 
presidents  and  comes  out  of  Phoenix,  he  can  properly 
administer  programs  and  benefits  for  people  in  that 
whole  immediate  area  because  the  cost  factor  is  reduced 
tremendously  because  it’s  all  local.  If  we  try  to  do  it  here 
in  Washington,  from  here  to  there  it  becomes  almost 
astronomical.  You  couldn't  properly  service  a five-  or 
ten-man  department  that  way.  So  we  find  that  the  way 
we  re  doing  it  right  now  is  probably  going  to  be  the  best 
way  to  do  it. 

The  toughest  part  is  to  convince  cops  that  when  you 
say  "union"  you're  not  talking  against  God. 
motherhood,  apple  pie  and  everything  else.  These  guys 
have  been  so  brainwashed  over  the  years  that  union  is  a 
dirty  word,  yet  if  you  sat  down  and  figured  it  out. 
everybody  else  in  the  country  - doctors,  lawyers! 
teachers  included  — all  have  unions  and  it's  not  a dirty 
word  there.  But  if  you  mention  cops,  it  seems  to  become 
something  everybody  shies  away  from.  I think  what's 
happening  now,  after  the  past  experiences  of  the  70's,  is 
that  cops  are  starting  to  understand  that  a union  is 
nothing  more  than,  and  means  nothing  different  than  a 
fraternity  or  association  or  anything  else.  It's  a group  of 
people  looking  to  improve  their  position,  and  I think 
that  the  80  s are  probably  going  to  see  the  biggest  influx 
of  people  from  police  work  into  the  union  movement 
LEN:  Do  you  see  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Police  Officers  and  the  national  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  as  your  chief  competitors  in  the  drive  for 
members? 

KIERNAN:  I would  say  so.  Well,  as  you  know,  the 
IBPO  basically  operates  like  a union.  They're  unaf- 
filiated and  mainly  they  emanate  out  of  Boston.  But  the 
FOP  is  really  what  it  is  - a fraternity.  They  don't  really 
believe  in  unions:  as  a matter  fact,  it's  in  their  by-laws 
that  you're  not  allowed  to  belong  to  a union.  I think 
they're  pretty  much  boss-dominated;  the  one  complaint 
we've  heard  out  in  all  the  FOP  lodges  we've  signed  up  is 
that  the  president  of  the  lodge  invariably  is  a captain  or 
an  inspector,  or  in  some  cases  even  the  chief.  And.  you 
know,  the  people  today  are  a hell  of  a lot  more 
sophisticated  than  they  were  years  ago  when  you  talk 
about  grievance  situations.  It  seems  pretty  ridiculous 
to  go  to  your  union  meeting  or  your  lodge  meeting  with  a 
grievance  knowing  damn  well  that  the  guy  running  the 
meeting  is  the  guy^who's  responsible  for  the  grievance. 
The  average  guy  says.  "What  the  hell's  the  sense  of  go- 
ing there?  This  is  the  guy  that  gave  it  to  me.  and  I 'm  go- 
ing to  go  to  him  and  I'm  going  to  ask  for  help  from  the 
association  to  bail  me  out, " So  that's  one  of  our  big  beefs 
as  far  as  that  s concerned.  We've  signed  up  quite  a few 
FOP  lodges  just  on  that  premise  alone. 

LEN:  When  you  sign  up  an  FOP  lodge,  do  you  require 
them  to  resign  from  the  national  organization? 
KIERNAN:  No.  Our  position  with  the  FOP  is  that,  in- 
asmuch as  they  're  not  a union,  they  don't  advocate  to  he 
a union,  if  you  want  to  maintain  dual  membership  for 
the  fraternal  aspect  or  the  social  aspect  of  it.  we  have  no 
objection.  They  have  to  work  that  out  themselves  as  far 
as  the  dues,  that's  all. 

LEN:  The  Teamsters  union  is  also  involved  on  a national 
scale  in  organizing  police  officers.  Do  you  see  a problem 
with  a non-police  group  representing  law  enforcement 
personnel? 

KIERNAN:  I think  that  whether  it  be  the  Teamsters  or 
whether  it  be  an  AFL-CIO  union,  my  feeling  is  very 
strong  and  I've  said  it  at  AFL-CIO  meetings  as  well, 
that  police  should  be  represented  by  police.  If  I were  a 
carpenter,  the  last  one  in  the  world  I 'd  want  to  come  in 
and  handle  a problem  for  me  would  be  a cop.  I would 
want  a carpenter  or  a member  of  my  own  union  to  do  it. 

So  I don't  expect  firefighters  to  negotiate  our  contracts 
and  I don't  expect  to  negotiate  firefighters'  contracts. 

I think  that  what  happened  over  the  years  in  the 
absence  of  an  AFL-CIO  police  union  was  that  those 
police  groups  who  were  looking  for  union  affiliation  were 
forced  to  go  to  the  Teamsters,  the  machinists  union,  the 
sheet  metal  workers  union;  we  even  had  cops  in  the 
meatcutters  union.  Now  there  is  a place  to  go.  I feel  very 


strongly  that  as  that  word  gets  out  — we  re  only  about 
18  months  old  — and  once  that  word  gets  out  there  and 
becomes  common  knowledge,  1 think  that's  going  to 

LEN:  What  other  advantages  do  you  say  your  associa- 
tion has  over  something  like  the  Teamsters  union,  or 
over  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers? 
KIERNAN:  The  big  thing  we've  got  going  for  us  is  that 
everybody  in  our  union  is  a police  officer,  or  has  been  a 
police  officer  and  has  put  in  his  time  on  the  street  and 
everything  else.  So  when  you  talk  about  police  prob- 
lems, you're  talking  to  a guy  who  you  don't  have  to  sit 
down  with  for  two  hours  to  explain  to  him  the 
background  of  police  work  and  some  of  the  semantics  of 
police  work  and  the  things  that  happen.  You're  talking 
to  a guy  who's  already  been  through  what  you've  been 
through,  probably  four  or  five  times. 

A good  deal  of  police  work  centers  around  pension 
benefits  and  stuff  like  that,  and  police  pension  programs 
are  unique  in  that  they  differ  in  a great  many  aspects 
from  what  other  working  people  have  been  ted  to  accept 
as  what  they  should  have.  A cop  is  in  the  kind  of  job 
where  you  just  can't  say  that  you're  going  to  negotiate  a 
pension  benefit  that's  going  to  keep  him  on  the  job  until 
65,  because  let 's  face  reality:  when  a cop  gets  to  be  about 
50  or  55  years  of  age.  he’s  no  longer  the  guy  who  can 
chase  two  kids  down  an  alleyway  and  up  over  a fence  and 
through  a backyard  and  then  apprehend  him,  So  the 
nature  of  the  job  itself  pretty  much  predicates  that 
there's  going  to  be  an  early  retirement  benefit.  Now 
when  you  get  outsiders  negotiating  your  contracts  for 
you.  they  see  nothing  wrong  with  giving  up  some  of 
those  early  retirement  benefits  for  more  money,  and 
while  that  may  be  pleasing  to  the  young  kid  who  comes 
in  the  job  today,  it  sureas  hell  doesn’t  do  him  any  kind  of 
a service  20  years  from  now  when  he’s  looking  for  that 
early  retirement  and  needs  it.  and  then  finds  out  that  he 
gave  it  away  for  ten  dollars  more  a week.  That's  what  we 
find  happens  in  a good  many  cases,  and  that’s  why  I 
think  the  Teamsters  come  in  to  most  of  the  outfits  they 
organize  — they  were  in  San  Diego,  they  were  up  in  An- 
chorage. Alaska,  down  in  New  Orleans  — and  they  really 
didn’t  have  any  affinity  with  the  benefits  they  were  try- 
ing to  get.  So  the  rank  and  file  rebelled  and  all  of  a sud- 
den you've  got  a head-to-head  and  nobody  wins,  really. 
LEN:  Do  you  have  any  reaction  to  the  recent  vote  in 
Chicago,  where  in  voting  for  union  representation  they 


Ed  Kiernan  in  his  NYCPI)  days. 

KIERNAN:  ! haven't  seen  anything  coming  out  of 
(Mcyorl  Jane  Byrne’s  office  that  would  lead  me  to 
believe  that  she's  going  to  do  anything  different  from 
what  Daley  did.  There  is  no  law  there,  and  the  City  Coun- 
cil hasn  teven  passed  an  executive  law  within  the  city  to 
establish  collective  bargaining.  There’s  no  contract,  and 
from  my  point  of  view  everybody  went  through  a great 
big  charade  hoping  that  something  good  would  come 
out  of  it.  From  what  I can  see.  nothing  came  out  good  for 
anybody. 

LEN:  Many  of  the  major  Northeastern  cities  have  been 
reducing  the  size  of  their  police  forces  as  their  budgets 
and  populations  shrink.  What  effects  is  that  having  on 
police  unions  in  chose  areas? 

KIERNAN;  Look  no  further  than  New  York  City.  When 
I was  PBA  president.  New  York  had  some  25.000 
patrolmen.  Today  they’re  down  to  15.000  patrolmen. 
The  impact  it  has  on  the  unions  themselves  is  that, 
number  one.  their  income  is  subsUntially  reduced,  and! 
number  two,  their  ability  to  provide  services  is  impaired 
because  of  the  reduction  in  income.  You  know,  a lot  of 
the  programs  you  establish  are  based  upon  a premium 
dollar  that’s  established  by  the  number  of  members  you 
repre.sent.  When  those  numbers  diminish  to  any  great 
extent,  the  premiums  go  up.  So  that  has  a bad  impact, 
plus  it  doesn’t  matter  if  you’ve  got  15.000  or  25.000 
members,  they  want  the  same  benefits  and  the  same  ser- 
vices. and  the  money  just  isn’t  there  to  provide  the  same 
services. 

So  it  definitely  has  an  impact  on  the  locals  being  able 
to  do  the  things  they  want  to  do.  but  again,  we're  stuck 
in  a situation  where  everybody  told  us  for  years  to 
become  a cop  because  the  one  thing  you  got  that  came 
guaranteed  is  that  job  security.  Everybody  believed 


The  toughest  part  is  to  convince  cops  that  when  you  say 
‘union’  you’re  not  talking  against  God,  motherhood,  apple 
pie  and  everything  eise.  ’ 


lined  up  all  the  different  groups  on  the  ballot  and  said 
’Choose"? 

KIERNAN:  Well,  Chicago  became  what's  typical  of 
Chicago’s  whole  posture  in  the  past.  Daley's  way  of 
operating  out  in  Chicago  in  the  past  has  been  to  keep 
them  divided;  you  know,  divide  and  conquer.  What  hap- 
pened in  Chicago,  and  I think  if  you  did  an  analysis  of 
the  total  vote,  you’re  going  to  find  that  the  union  people 
— the  Teamsters,  the  paperworkers.  and  our  outfit,  the 
Confederation  of  Police  - got  the  larger  vote,  but 
because  of  the  lack  of  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
unions  involved,  they  allowed  somebody  else  to  walk  in 
and  take  it  away  from  them.  1 1 came  down  to  where  the 
city  wanted  basically  no  union,  and  the  FOP  came  in 
because  those  who  didn't  want  unions  still  didn’t  want 
to  give  in  to  the  city  and  voted  FOP.  The  total  vote  b^ 
tween  the  FOP  and  the  city  was  less  than  the  total  vote 
of  the  three  unions,  but  again  we  were  hit  with  the  same 
damn  thing  that  Daley  perpetuated  out  there.  Instead 
of  having  one  union  going  in  there  and  fighting  for  what 
would  really  be  the  representation  that  they  deserve,  we 
wound  up  with  the  Teamsters,  and  they’re  out  there 
spending  their  money,  and  we  were  doing  our  thing,  and 
the  paperworkers  had  been  there  before  doing  their 
thing.  I guess  it  was  just  a case,  as  everybody  realizes 
now.  of  by  each  doing  our  own  thing  we  lost.  But  there'll 
be  another  day  in  Chicago. 

LEN:  Y ou  don 't  think  the  FOP  is  going  to  be  able  to  give 
police  officers  the  most  effective  representation? 


that,  including  myself  over  the  years;  my  father  was  a 
cop,  my  whole  family  were  cops,  and  everybody  in  our 
family  believed  that  if  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  job, 
it  was  the  fact  that  you  had  that  security.  You'll  never 
be  rich,  but  you'll  never  be  hungry.  Then  all  of  a sudden, 
you  turn  around  one  morning  and  there's  4.000  pink 
slips  going  out  tocops  in  New  York  City.  Pink  slips  went 
out  in  Cleveland.  Detroit,  all  the  major  cities  around  the 
country,  and  that  job  security  myth  was  blown  into  a 
cocked  hot.  So  now  cops  are  a little  more  reluctant  to  be 
gullible  and  accept  that  baloney,  in  plain  English,  that 
they've  been  handed  about,  "Don’t  worry,  the  job's  a 
good  job  and  it'll  take  care  of  you."  Sure  as  hell  didn't 
take  care  of  those  people,  and  if  we  hadn’t  been  around 
at  the  time  here  in  Washington  fighting  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  those  cops  wouldn't  even  have  gotten 
unemployment  insurance,  because  they  weren’t  covered 
under  the  law  that  provides  that  to  people  who  are  laid 
off.  So  you  know,  that  was  a bitter  pill  for  cops  to 
swallow,  but  I think  as  a result  of  that  their  attitudes 
have  changed  a little. 

LEN:  Municipal  officials  in  some  of  those  hard-hit  cities 
have  offered  to  trade  off  projected  layoffs  against  union 
agreements  to  lower  salary  increases.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  strategy? 

KIERNAN:  Here  again,  you  know,  it's  the  old  story  of 
"Will  you  take  more  money  by  giving  me  your  right 
arm?  ” and  there  comes  a point  in  lime,  especially  in 
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Everybody  told  us  for  years  to  become  a cop  because  the  one  thing  you  got  that  came 
guaranteed  is  job  security.  Everybody  believed  that  You’ll  never  be  rich,  but  you’ll  never 
^e  hungry.  Then  all  of  a sudden,  4,000  pink  slips  are  going  out  to  New  York  City  cops.  ’ 


Continued  from  Page  9 

police  work,  and  I 11  go  so  far  as  to  say  in  things  like  fire- 
fighting - it's  none  of  my  business  and  1 shouldn't  in- 
ject myself  into  firefighting,  but  the  same  thing  prevails 
there  - you  have  to  have  X number  of  men  to  do  a 
halfway  decent  job.  So  the  fewer  those  men  become, 
then  the  more  danger  the  guys  who  are  left  are  involved 
in.  You  can  say  anything  you  want  about  the  semantics 
of  it  and  the  numbers  of  it,  but  two  guys  in  a radio  car  are 
a hell  of  a lot  better  off  than  one  guy  in  the  car.  I think 
the  unions  have  to  maintain  a position  that  safety  for 
their  members  has  to  be  their  primary  goal,  so  don’t 
offer  me  $500  more  in  a pay  contract  if  I m going  to  have 
to  reduce  the  safely  factor  for  the  people  I represent.  I 
think  the  obligation  is  on  the  city  to  pay  us  the  wages 
we  re  entitled  to  and  still  maintain  a proper  balance  of 
safety  for  the  guy  that's  doing  the  job. 

LRN:  Several  large  forces  in  the  Sun  Belt  region  have 
found  themselves  understaffed  of  late.  Can  you  foresee 
your  organization  acting  in  a liaison  fashion,  perhaps,  to 
help  place  loid-off  officers  from  the  North  with  forces  in 
the  .Southern  states? 

KIKRNAN;  Wedo  that  right  now,  wherever  we  get  com- 
munications from  anybody  looking  to  be  placed.  We 
have  no  inhibitions  about  contacting  the  local  people 
and  trying  to  get  whoever  these  people  are  hired  there.  1 f 
you  go  around  the  country  today,  you're  going  to  find 
that  in  San  Diego,  in  Phoenix,  in  Albuquerque.  Jackson, 
Missi.ssippi  - all  over  the  country,  guys  who  are.  say. 
former  New  York  City  cops  who  were  laid  off  are  work- 
ing down  in  those  Sun  Belt  cities  and  towns.  So  J think 
that  s a natural  thing  to  have  happen,  because,  number 
one.  you  re  taking  a guy  who's  been  trained;  you’ve 
spent  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  training  him. 

It  would  be  criminal  to  allow  that  training  and  back- 
ground to  be  wasted  by  forcing  him  to  go  into  private  in- 
dustry someplace  when  there’s  places  throughout  the 
country  that  can  utilize  his  services.  It  creates  a prob- 
lem in  some  cases  because  you're  talking  about  lateral 
entry  and  how  you're  going  to  bring  him  into  the  depart- 
ment wherever  he  goes.  But  Lhat'sa  local  issue  that  they 
pretty  much  resolve  on  their  own. 

I.EN;  It’s  lioen  said  that  the  traditional  relationship  be- 
tween labor  and  management  hurts  productivity  in 
policing  Would  you  agree’.' 


concerned,  would  be  mandatory  sentences  for  the  guys 
who  are  involved  in.  say.  crimes  where  a handgun  is  used 
or  a weapon  is  used,  or  where  it’s  a second  or  third  of- 
fense. You  know,  the  old  "three-time  loser"  law.  you’d 
be  surprised  what  a deterrent  that  was  to  criminals  as 
far  as  their  activities  were  concerned.  People  say.  okay, 
a three-time  loser  the  fourth  time  around  is  going  to  kill 
somebody  to  get  away.  But  they  ’re  killing  them  today 
on  misdemeanors!  So.  you  know,  it’s  the  old  story  where 
you've  got  to  set  up  some  kind  of  a procedure  that's  go- 
ing to  make  these  people  sit  back  and  realize  that  they 
can’t  keep  on  doing  this  forever,  that  at  one  point  in  time 
the  ga  te  is  going  to  close  and  that  s the  end  of  it.  They  're 
in  for  life,  1 think  the  sooner  we  get  back  to  that  kind  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  judges.  D.A.’s  and  everybody 
else,  the  safer  law  enforcement  work  is  going  to  be. 
LEN;  One  proposed  means  of  improving  relations  be- 
tween labor  and  management  involves  giving  unions 
greater  say  in  setting  policy,  but  many  chiefs  argue  that 
such  a move  erodes  their  options  in  running  the  force. 
How  much  of  a voice  would  you  say  officers’  groups 
have  in  management  decisions? 

KIERNAN:  1 think  that  an  officers’  group,  whether  it’s 
a PB  A,  an  FOP  lodge,  an  A FL  local,  whatever  it  may  he. 
should  have  a say  in  almost  every  position  that’s  being 
adopted  by  the  municipality  or  the  department.  Not  a 
say  in  that  they  may  have  a veto  power  — we  re  not  even 
looking  for  that  — but  1 think  sometimes  you  find  out 
that  when  you  come  to  the  rank-and-file  guy.  you  find 
out  things  about  the  problems  that  you’re  facing  that 
you  don  t really  get  from  the  supervisors  who  are  look- 
ing to  establish  their  own  credibility  with  their  bosses.  I 
know  damn  well  when  Pat  Murphy  was  commissioner  in 
New  Y ork,  obviously  we  weren  't  the  closest  of  friends  on 
the  surface,  but  we  used  to  meet  at  least  once  a month 
and  kick  around  some  of  the  problems  that  were  happen- 
ing- We'd  give  hjm  our  problems,  they'd  give  us  their 
problems,  very  quietly,  with  no  press,  no  fanfare,  no 
nothing,  and  things  had  a way  of  working  out.  Now  you 
can  say  what  you  want  from  the  standpoint  of  P.R. 
value,  you’re  probably  better  off  as  a police  union  leader 
being  able  to  attack,  attack,  attack,  because  the  guys 
think  you’re  doing  something  good  for  them.  But  you 
also  have  an  obligation  to  resolve  problems  as  easily  as 


think  you  re  going  to  find  out  that  nine  times  out  of  ten. 
with  communication  between  the  top  echelons  and  the 
lower  echelons,  that  90  percent  of  this  stuff  that  creates 
problems  within  the  department  can  be  resolved  on  a 
lower  level  without  any  fanfare  and  everybody’s  happy. 
LEN:  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  should  police  chiefs 
be  given  a bigger  part  to  play  in  the  bargaining  process? 
KIERNAN;  Absolutely  not.  If  you’re  going  to  be  in- 
volved in  bargaining,  the  chief  has  to  maintain  a posi- 
tion as  the  head  of  his  department.  Number  one.  he  has 
to  administer  di.scipline.  and  he  has  to  take  care  of  the 
personnel  problems  and  everything  that  goes  on  in  the 
department.  By  putting  him  in  the  middle  of  negotia- 
tions. he  then  becomes  the  whipping  boy  for  everything 
that  doesn  t happen.  The  union,  then,  instead  of  using 
the  city  as  the  whipping  boy  for  the  end  result  of  their 
problems,  puts  it  all  on  the  shoulders  of  the  chief,  and  it 
puts  a burden  on  his  back  that  he  really  shouldn’t  have. 
If  the  city  wants  to  call  him  in  as  a witness  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  certain  problems,  no  problem:  that's  their 
prerogative.  And  the  union  can  call  him  in  to  testify  as 
to  problems  that  they  have.  But  to  put  him  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  whole  transaction  as  the  guy  who’s  the 
head  of  the  negotiating  team  for  the  city  puts  him  in  a 
position  that  s really  indefensible  as  far  as  he’s  con- 
cerned. He  has  to  say  ’no  " at  some  point  in  time,  and 
that’s  no  good. 

LEN:  Does  the  lUPA  maintain  a liaison  with  police  ex- 
ecutive groups? 

KIERNAN:  Oh  yeah.  We  go  to  all  the  lACP  conven- 
tions. we  still  maintain  a relationship  with  Pat  Murphy 
and  his  Police  Foundation.  He’s  also  got  that  PERF 
IPolice  Executive  Research  Forum]  going  there  My  feel- 
ings have  been  all  along  that  you’re  better  off  sitting 
down  amongst  yourselves  - I go  to  their  seminars  and 
lecture  at  their  .seminars  on  police  unionization  for  one 
simple  reason;  maybe  there's  going  to  be  some  chiefs 
there  who  are  so  anti-union  who  are  going  to  sit  up  and 
listen  and  all  of  a sudden  realize  that  the  union  isn't  out 
there  to  destroy  chiefs;  the  union’s  out  there  to  get 
benefits  lor  everybody.  The  key  line  that  I use.  and  I’ve 
never  had  one  guy  stand  up  and  object  to  me  using  it.  is 
that  I never  saw  a chief  of  police  in  this  country  who 
turned  down  a pay  raise  because  it  was  negotiated  by  a 


KIERNAN:  Well,  you  know,  you  talk  about  produc- 
tivity in  police  work,  and  here  again.  1 was  on  the  Presi- 
dent s Commission  on  Productivity  back  when  Nixon 
was  president,  and  the  first  question  I asked  was  ’Will 
somebody  please  explain  to  me  what  productivity  is  in 
policing?"  Is  it  more  arrests,  more  summonses,  is  it 
more  aid  in  the  accident  cases?  What  the  hell  is  it?  You 
con  have  the  mo.nt  productive  cop  in  the  world,  working 
a post.  who.  because  he  is  the  kind  of  guy  he  is.  is  not 
forreil  to  make  arrests.  People  respect  him.  they  don't 
violate  the  law  ( )n  paper,  thi.s  guy  is  the  most  unproduc- 
tive man  in  the  department,  yet  actually,  in  doing  police 
work  he’s  the  most  productive 
It  s pretty  damn  hard  to  say  what  productivity  is  in 
police  work.  I think  it’s  measured,  really,  by  public  reac- 
tion to  whal 's  going  on  in  the  streets.  With  productivi- 
ty. you  make  an  arrest  and  you  make  a good  arrest.  It 
then  goes  to  the  I)  A.’s  office,  it  goes  to  court,  it  goes  to 
probation  officers,  it  goes  to  everybody  under  the  sun 
and  what  started  out  as  a good  arrest  becomes  three- 
months  probation.  The  public  is  really  the  one  who  suf- 
fers on  thill  then,  because  the  cop  then  has  to  go  out  and 
do  It  alt  over  again,  and  the  guy  who  walked  out  of  court 
with  a slap  on  the  wrist  goes  back  out  and  does  it  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  and  you  find  that  you  re  constant- 
ly locking  up  the  same  guy.  Now.  that  productivity  fac- 
tor doesn  t look  good  because  vou're  locking  up  the 
same  guy  lime  after  time,  but  the  fact  remains  that  once 
he  gets  out  of  your  hands  and  goes  to  another  agency  of 
law  enforcement,  he’s  no  longer  yours.  So  it’s  almost  im- 
possible to  tie  good  arrest  records  in  with  a good  convic- 
tion record,  because  there’s  so  many  people  who  have  a 
hand  in  it.  The  same  thing  goes  with  summonses  and 
everything  else  When  the  TPF  |Tactical  Police  Force| 
was  there  in  New  York  City,  it  was  a tremendous  force 
for  correcting  local  conditions  by  saturating  them  But 
when  you  re  dealing  with  criminalsand  you  saturate  the 
14th  Precinct,  they  go  to  the  17lh  or  the  19th.  They're 
no  dumber  than  anyone  else  - when  the  saturation 
starts,  they  get  the  hell  out. 

It’s  a lough  fight,  and  I think  the  only  thing  that’s  go- 
ing to  turn  the  trend  around  in  that  kind  of  a fight,  and 
really  show  productivity  as  far  as  law  enforcement  is 


‘Two  guys  in  a radio  car  are  a hell  of  a lot  better  off  than  one 
guy  in  the  car.  i think  unions  have  to  maintain  a position  that 
safety  for  their  members  has  to  be  their  primary  goal.  ’ 


you  possibly  can  and  as  quietly  as  you  possibly  can.  so 
that  nobody  gels  hurl  and  everybody  benefits.  Once  the 
police  chief  starts  to  realize  that  the  union  guy  is  not 
looking  for  his  job.  he’s  not  looking  to  take  away  his 
ability  to  discipline  his  force  and  maintain  discipline 
within  his  force,  then  they  re  all  going  to  start  to  realize 
that  we  can  all  work  together.  Basically  we’re  all  work- 
ing for  the  same  damn  goal;  we  re  working  to  make  the 
department  a better  place  to  work  and  live  in.  Yet  that 
fear  that  exists  the  minute  you  say  the  PBA  president 
wants  to  sit  down  with  you  and  talk  about  this  or  that, 
right  away  they  think  we  re  going  to  take  something 
away  from  them. 

I think  the  greatest  example  in  the  world  goes  back  to 
New  York  again.  HistoricalJv  over  the  years  manage- 
ment always_said  that  on  Election  Day  every  cop  has  to 
work  IK.  20. 25  hours.  They’d  bring  them  in  at  3:00  in  the 
morningand  they  wouldn’t  release  them  sometimes  un- 
til 5:00  the  following  morning.  That  was  thought  to  be 
t^he  only  way  you  could  possibly  do  it.  until  all  of  a sud- 
den the  PBA  got  time-and-a-half  for  all  overtime  over 
eight  hours.  'Phe  following  year,  not  one  cop  collected  a 
nickel  in  overtime' because  collectively  the  brass  got 
together  among  themselves  and  devised  a schedule  so 
that  nobody  had  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
everybody  got  time  off  to  go  and  vote,  every  precinct 
was  manned  and  covered  the  way  it  should  be  covered 
and  everybody  was  happy.  Now  that  could  have  gone  on 
for  the  next  .50  years  had  the  union  not  taken  it  upon 
Itself  to  force  a change.  Yet  that  didn’t  demean  thechief 
or  take  anything  uway  from  the  chief  bv  forcing  that 
kind  of  issue  1 1 didn’t  make  the  chief  look  like  a bad  guy 
or  a dope  because  the  union  came  up  with  the  overtime 
situation  What  the  hell,  he  adapted  to  it.  and  his  people 
collectively  got  off  their  asses  and  put  their  brains  to 
work  and  came  up  with  the  things  that  had  to  he  done.  I 


patrolman.  Invariably  that  happens. 

LEN:  Your  group  i.s  among  those  pushing  for  a Police 
Officers’  Bill  of  Rights.  Are  you  looking  to  see  that  en- 
acted on  a Federal  level? 

KIERNAN:  Absolutely.  Absolutely.  Because  vou  know 
what  you’re  faced  with‘>  Right  now  you  spot  it  all  around 
the  country,  about  seven  different  variations  of  the 
Police  Officers  Bill  of  Rights.  Some  involve  polygraphs, 
some  don  t.  Some  involve  real  grievance  procedures  and 
some  just  have  a watered-down  version  of  grie\ances.  I 
think  the  only  way  you  re  going  to  get  a standardized 
effective,  practical  Bill  of  Rights  for  police  officers  is  by 
doing  It  on  a national  basis.  Otherwise,  if  you  make  it 
permissive,  many  of  these  states  who  haven’t  even  yet 
come  to  realize  that  collective  bargaining  is  a reality  of 
the  day.  would  never,  ever  enact  it  on  their  own.  The 
problems  are  the  same.  1 don’t  care  where  you  go,  You 
sit  down  with  a cop  in  Phoenix,  or  a cop  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  or  Milwaukee.  Minneapolis,  or  New  York, 
or  anyplace  else,  and  their  problems  are  the  same. 

Mayhealiltledifferentvariation.but  basically  the  same 

problems.  So  I think  it  does  have  a national  enough 
scope  and  it  should  be  a national  bill. 

LEN;  I.s  this  issue  going  to  become  more  important  as 
officers  increasingly  run  the  risk  of  facing  law.suits? 
KIERNAN;  Sure,  that  ’s  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  it  I 
don  t know  whal  s going  to  happen  now  with  the  new 
Administration,  but  in  previous  Administrations  the 
Justice  Department  was  constantlv  going  back  in  six 
and  seven  years  after  the  fact,  where  police  officers’had 
been  involved  in  situations,  and  reopening  the  whole 
thing  I don  t care  whal  anybody  says,  if  you  come  into 
my  department  and  reopen  an  investigation  seven  viars 
after  the  fad.  number  one.  you  re  going  to  gel  very  little 
substantiation  on  the  officer’s  side.  He  is  called  upon 
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award  intro  text  a split  decision 

li’s  too  ‘kaleidoscopic’. . . it’s  a unique  approach. . 


Foundations  of  Criminal  Justice.  By 
William  J.  Mathias,  Richard  Rescorla, 
and  Eugene  Stephens.  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  198(1.  575  pp 
$16.95. 

What  should  be  the  salient  features  of  a 
text  for  an  introductory  course  in 
criminal  justice?  If  you  believe  the 
answer  to  be  an  eclectic  sprinkling  from 
various  academic  disciplines  {law, 
psychology,  sociology,  political  science, 
philosophy),  a description  of  operational 
practices  of  justice  agencies,  and  a host 
of  other  knowledge  from  peripheral 
sources  (technology,  futurology).  Foun- 
dations of  CriminalJustice  may  provide 
the  kaleidoscopic  orientation  you  desire. 
Given  the  complexity  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  the  inherent  difficulties  of  mean- 
ingful synthesis,  however,  you  may  be 
more  inclined  to  agree  with 
Shakespeare’s  words  that  the  authors’ 
approach  is  an  example  of  "vaulting  am- 
bition, which  o’erleaps  itself.’’ 

The  goal  of  this  endeavor,  by  two 
representatives  from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  and  one  from  the  Bank 
Administration  Institute,  is  to  condense 
their  disparate  subjects  into  six  sections, 
each  containing  at  least  one  chapter. 
Each  chapter  includes  an  introduction,  a 
summary,  discussion  questions  and 
selected  readings. 

The  authors  consider  the  arrangement 
of  their  materials  to  be  in  a logical  pro- 
gression. The  six  sections  include  an  in- 
troduction, "Fundamental  Concepts  of 
Criminal  Justice,  ” "Societal  Responses 
— Adult,’’  Societal  Responses  — 
Juvenile,  ’ "Related  Components  of 
Criminal  Justice,"  and  "CriminalJustice 
and  the  Future."  Appendices  include  a 
glossary  and  index.  While  students  need 
not  consider  the  chapters  sequentially. 


the  authors  argue  that  the  book 
represents  a sound  foundation  for 
criminal  justice  study  when  read  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

The  reaction  of  the  student  or  instruc- 
tor using  the  text,  however,  will  likely  be 
one  of  ambivalence.  Examples  of  both 
the  laudatory  and  deficient  aspects  of  the 
book  are  outlined  below. 

Much  familiar  ground  is  recovered:  ubi- 
quitous FBI  "Crime  Clocks  the  depic- 
tion of  the  criminal  justice  system  which 
appeared  in  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a 
. Free  Society  (1967),  albeit  without  tex- 
tual references:  and  FBI  Part  I index 
crimes  which  appear  repeatedly  (unfor- 
tunately the  authors  fail  to  reflect  the 
1979  reclassification  of  arson  — accord- 
ing to  the  LEAA,  the  fastest  growing 
crime  in  America  — as  a Part  I crime), 
Newer,  more  "sexy  ” topics  are  also  in- 
cluded: white  collar  crime,  victimology, 
citizen  review  boards,  future  shock. 

An  interesting  prefatory  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  competing  approaches  to 
the  field.  Yet  one  cannot  avoid 
speculating  which  advocate  would  be 
more  incensed  by  being  treated  solely 
within  the  same  sentence,  the 
radical/Marxist  approach  or  the  Moslem 
approach  to  justice.  Similarly,  the 
authors  devote  at  least  23  pages  to  the 
"Philosophy  of  Law  and  Justice"  but 
omit  mention  of  the  extraordinary  con- 
tribution of  Harvard  philosopher  John 
Rawls  in  A Theory  of  Justice  (1971), 
Equally  emissive  is  their  treatment  of 
the  justifications  for  punishment  which 
ignore  incapacitation,  reparation  and  the 
maintenance  of  social  solidarity. 

Editorially,  the  book  could  be 
strengthened  by  providing  an  annotated 
bibliography  for  introductory  students. 

Ckjntinued  on  Page  12 


Researching  research:  Johnson 
text  is  best  in  the  business 


Research  Methods  in  Criminology  and 
Criminal  Justice.  By  Edwin  Johnson. 
Englewood  Cliffs.  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall. 
Inc.  1981. 

Prof.  Johnson  attempts,  and  for  the 
most  part  succeeds  at,  introducing 
students  to  the  research  experience.  His 
work  demonstrates  that  texts  which  deal 
with  social  science  research  need  be 
neither  too  simplistic  nor  too  obscure. 
Johnson's  style  is  clear,  concise  and  ac- 
curate. 

The  text  is  divided  into  two  principal 
parts,  research  methodology  and 
statistics,  although  Johnson  argues  that 
these  two  subjects  should  be  taught 
together  rather  than  as  two  separate 
courses.  His  utilization  of  pertinent  data 
to  demonstrate  the  theoretical  models  in 
both  areas  helps  to  illustrate  the  many 
uses  of  both  statistics  and  methods. 

In  the  sections  that  deal  with  various 
statistical  techniques,  the  author  offers 
examples  from  the  real  world  of 
criminology  to  illustrate  the  major 
mathematical  theorems.  The  techniques 
that  he  analyzes  in  this  section  include 
correlation,  regression.  Chi-square. 


T-tests,  and  analysis  of  variance.  All  of 
these  chapters  were  found  to  be  well  writ- 
ten and  presented,  and  the  chapter  that 
analyzes  Chi-square  was  one  of  the  best 
on  the  subject  that  this  writer  has  seen. 

The  section  dealing  with  research 
design  was  similarly  well  written  and 
presented.  The  only  criticism  that  can  be 
leveled  at  these  chapters  is  that  more  at- 
tention could  have  been  paid  to  the  com- 
plex issue  of  defining  the  problem  to  be 
researched. 

Johnson  adds  one  additional  item  of  in- 
terest in  his  book.  Throughout  the  work, 
he  introduces  the  reader  to  computer 
software  packages  and  illustrates  their 
use  in  research.  This  fact  alone  makes 
this  one  of  the  most  helpful  texts  on  the 
market  today. 

This  is  clearly  one  of  the  best  available 
texts  dealing  with  research  in  both 
criminology  and  criminal  justice.  It  can 
be  expected  that  this  work  will  become 
one  of  the  most  widely  used  texts  in  this 
particular  area. 

— WilUam  Burger 
Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Criminology 

John  Jay  Colelge  of  Criminal  Justice 


Foundations  of  Criminal  Justice.  By 
Willaim  Mathias,  Richard  Rescorla  and 
Eugene  Stephens. 

Upon  first  glance  at  Foundations  of 
Criminal  Justice,  one  is  immediately 
struck  by  both  its  oddity  and  its  unique- 
ness. It  is  both  odd  and  unique  because  it 
IS  a first;  no  other  current  text  has  at- 
tempted to  address  the  substantive 
areas,  or  foundations,  of  the  emerging 
field  of  criminal  justice.  Conceptually, 
this  approach  to  the  major  substantive 
areas  of  the  field  is  a difficult  process,  as 
the  academic  discipline  of  criminal 
justice  is  embryonic  in  development,  and 
there  is  little  agreement  among  scholars 
as  to  its  form  and  content.  It  is  even 
possible  to  say  that  the  field  is  emerging 
in  a rather  disjointed  state.  One  has  only 
to  look  at  the  seeming  lack  of  connection 
between  the  more  traditional 
criminologists  and  the  newer  academi- 
cians in  the  criminal  justice  area.  This 
work  by  Mathias  and  his  colleagues  is  an 
admirable  attempt  at  connecting  the 
traditional  and  the  contemporary  by 
organizing  and  presenting  the  basic  in- 
formation about  crime  and  criminal  of- 


fenders into  one  text  which  is  reasonably 
complete. 

In  terms  of  content,  the  book  is 
organized  around  several  major  sections, 
including  an  introduction  which  provides 
a conceptual  overview  of  the  Tield  of 
criminal  justice,  as  well  as  a basic  chapter 
on  the  nature  and  extent  of  crime  in  our 
society.  The  next  section.  "Fundamental 
Concepts  of  Criminal  Justice."  is  the 
most  imporUnt.  us  it  provides  the  con- 
ceptual connective  tissue  between  the 
various  areas  of  the  field  and  ultimately, 
although  not  clearly,  yields  a theoretical 
model  for  viewing  crime  and  criminal 
behavior. 

The  next  major  theme  deals  with 
Societal  Responses  - Adult  and 
represents  a traditional  view  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  with  various 
chapters  on  the  police,  courts  and  correc- 
tions. Surprisingly,  the  next  area  deals 
with  Societal  Responses  — Juvenile,  'fhe 
surprise  stems  from  the  fact  that  most 
texts  in  either  criminal  justice  or 
criminology  seem  only  to  deal  with  the 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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Gallagher  exits  as  brutality  debate  rages 


Continued  from  Page  1 
the  state  deadly  force  statutes  as  they 
presently  stand,  pointing  out  that  the  In- 
dianapolis force  has  a ■‘ver>’  lengthy,  ver>- 
good  firearms  policy"  that  is  based  on  the 
law. 

"The  law  says  you  can  shoot  {a  neeing 
felon]  but  we  modify  that  because  ‘you 
can  shoot'  doesn’t  mean  you  have  to."  he 
explained,  "We  spell  out  many  situations 
in  which  you  should  not  shoot.  So  our 
policy  is  more  restrictive  than  the  law." 

While  both  Gallagher  and  Lowrj-  had 
submitted  their  resignations  to  the  mayor 


before  announcing  their  departure  plans. 
Hudnut  was  apparently  concerned  about 
the  timing  of  the  announcement,  coming 
at  the  point  when  he  was  selecting  mem- 
bers to  the  Tanselle- Adams  panel. 

Neither  official  "told  me  the  an- 
nouncement  would  be  made.”  he  said. 
"The  ordinance  six-and-half  years  as 
public  safely  head.  "I  am  proud  of  my 
appointments  of  Gallagher  and  Lowry." 
he  noted. 

When  Gallagher  resigned,  he  reverted 
back  to  his  previous  civil  service  rank  of 
captain  and  was  reassigned  as  head  of  the 


Review  plaudits:  the  time  Is  now 
for  a new  introductory  approach 


Continued  from  Page  11 

topic  of  juvenile.s  as  an  afterthought,  if  at 
all. 

The  fifth  theme  is  a catch-all  and  in- 
itially seems  somewhat  disappointing  in 
content.  Yet  upon  reflection,  the  topics  of 
science  and  technology,  planning  and 
research,  education  and  training,  and 
citizen  involvement  are  relevant  for  such 
a text-  Most  other  books  only  hint  at 
these  topics,  as  they  seem  pedantic  and 
lacking  in  .scholastic  credibility.  Rearing 
in  mind  that  the  goal  of  the  text  is  an  ex- 
amination of  the  foundations  of  the  field, 
one  would  be  hard-pressed  to  marshal  an 
argument  that  such  topics  should  not  be 
included. 

The  question  remains,  however,  now 
that  we  have  a new  type  of  text,  what  are 
we  going  in  do  with  it?  Certainly,  some 
will  argue  that  the  book  is  inappropriate 
lor  introductory  criminal  justice  courses 
or  for  introductory  criminology  courses. 
Yet  when  one  ree.xamines  Ihe  contents  of 
the  work,  it  is  apparent  that  this  book  is 
appropriate  for  hath  courses,  The  reason 
that  it  is  appropriate  has  much  to  do  with 
the  purpo.ses  of  introductory  courses; 
that  is,  to  provide  a student  with  the 
basic  information  (i.e,  loundations)  of  the 
held. 

The  artificial  distinction  that  exists 
between  the  Helds  of  criminal  justice  and 
criminology  is  at  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Formerly,  this  distinction  had  something 
to  do  with  the  differences  between  theory 
and  practice,  with  the  criminologists  pro- 
viding the  theoretical  orientation  and  the 

criminal  justice  academicians  addressing 

the  more  applied,  albeit  research  and 


theory-bound  perspectives  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  "system."  1 would  submit 
that  these  distinctions  are  indeed  ar- 
tificial. for  neither  is  complete  without 
the  other.  That  is  to  say.  the  student  who 
is  educated  only  theoretically  must  be 
concerned  about  the  applied,  and  the  ap- 
plied must  have  a background  in  the 
theoretical.  Foundatiorts  of  Criminal 
Justice  is  an  attempt  to  join  the  two 
perspectives  in  a manner  that  is 
workable,  readable,  and  understandable 
from  the  readers  point  of  view,  and  a 
work  that  is  well  grounded  in  the 
research  and  theory  of  both  disciplines. 

The  time  is  right  for  such  a book. 
Hopefully,  the  text  will  force  educators 
to  reexamine  the  criminal  justice- 
criminology  distinction  with  an  eye 
toward  developing  a curriculum  that 
soundly  addresses  both  areas.  The  work 
could  also  force  those  of  us  who  are  more 
broadly  concerned  about  the  substance 
of  the  discipline  to  move  beyond  the  ir- 
relevant distinctions  between  criminal 
justice  and  criminology  We  must  begin 
to  destroy  the  idea  that  criminal  justice 
educators  are  only  ex-cops,  with  an  ex- 
cop mentality,  or  that  criminologists  are 
irreverent  sociologists  who  cannot  relate 
to  the  real  world.  Perhaps  this  text  will 
help  some  of  us  to  begin  to  raise  these 
issues.  It  is  of  critical  importance  that 
these  issues  be  raised,  especially  for 
those  of  us  from  the  cognate  areas,  in 
order  that  the  field  intellectually  sustain 
itself  beyond  the  current  state  of  the  art. 

— Richard  E.  Farmer 
Director.  Criminal  Justice  Division 
University  of  New  Haven.  Conn. 


the  Istate  deadly  force]  law  is  not  going 
to  change,”  he  asserted.  "That's  my  per- 
sonal opinion  and  also  represents  that  of 
the  2.000  members  of  the  FOP  who  be- 
lieve the  law  should  not  be  changed.  If 
my  biased  opinion  caused  any  problems 
for  anybody  on  that  commission,  then  I’ll 
be  more  than  happy  to  remove  myself 
from  the  committee.” 

Bair  s position  on  the  panel  may  be 
they  key  to  its  credibility  since  he  repre- 
sents not  only  Indianapolis  patrollers,  but 
also  the  rank-and-file  of  the  sheriffs  de- 
partment and  officers  in  some  of  Marion 
County’s  smaller  departments. 

But  one  observer  who  is'  close  to  the 
city’s  political  scene  gave  Tanselle-Adams 
very  little  change  of  reaching  a consensus. 
"That  committee  is  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they’re  not  going  to  be  able 
department’s  computer  section,  a post  he 
held  prior  to  becoming  chief  five  years 
ago. 

When  pressed  for  the  motives  behind 
his  self-imposed  demotion,  Gallagher 
indicated  that  his  position  as  chief  was  di- 
rectly linked  to  Lowry’s  post  as  public 
safety  director,  full-time,  for  that  long  in 
our  history.”  he  said.  "Basically,  it’s  like 
when  a mayor  comes  in;  he  wants  to 
bring  in  his  own  staff.  The  same  thing  is 
true  with  the  director  of  public  safety.  He 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  name  his 
own  chief.  That’s  all  there  was  to  it." 

Gallagher  who  has  been  with  the  900- 
member  Indianapolis  force  during  the  en- 
tire course  of  his  law  enforcement  career, 
said  he  has  had  no  trouble  in  adjusting  to 
his  new  post  as  the  department’s  compu- 


ter director,  but  he  noted  that  he’s 
“examining  other  options  within  private 
industry  and  government." 

While  the  former  chief  considered  his 
future,  FOP  leader  Bair  fgund  himself 
back  on  the  Tanselle-Adams  Committee 
at  the  request  of  Hudnut.  but  he  may  not 
be  there  for  long. 

■Tm  very  biased  in  my  thinking  that 
to  agree  on  what  day  it  is,  never  mind 
anything  else,”  he  noted.  “It’s  made  up 
of  the  crazy  left  and  the  crazy  right  and 
everybody  else  in  between." 

Whatever  the  condition  of  the  deadly 
force  panel,  the  Indianapolis  Police  De- 
partment appears  to  he  functioning 
smoothly  under  its  new  leadership.  Bair 
indicated  that  his  membership  is  pleased 
with  the  appointments  of  McAtee  and 
Blankenbaker,  and  Gallagher  gave  both 
men  high  marks. 

Asked  if  Blankenbaker’s  lack  of  law 
enforement  experience  might  be  a draw- 
back, Gallagher  described  the  executive 
as  "top  quality,”  noting  that  the  post  is 
largely  an  administrative  one  in  oversee- 
ing the  city’s  fire  and  police  departments. 
“He  certainly  has  the  credentials  for  that 
w'ork.”  he  added. 


Read  a good  book  lately? 
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criminal  justice  literature.  Sub- 
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Review  boos:  introductory  text 
fails  to  stack  up  as  course  guide 


Continued  from  Page  11 
Discussion  questions  are  too  often  trite, 
requiring  regurgitation  rather  than 
thinking,  e.g..  "What  are  the  five  ’C's’  of 
probation?"  Allocation  of  space  presents 
other  curiosities.  Why  is  the  critical  role 
of  victims  and  witnesses  in  court  afford- 
ed two  paragraphs  while  INTERPOL  is 
panted  four  pages?  Why  is  the  volatile 
issue  of  police  unionization  provided  cur- 
sory coverage  while  a crime  prevention 
project  in  the  Atlanta  Police  Department 
(THOR)  is  detailed  in  eight  pages? 

Among  the  strengths  of  the  authors' 


Continued  from  Page  5 
conviction  more  than  once  for  an  alleged 
offense.  ."  Green  v.  United  Slates.  355 
U.S.  184.  at  187  (1957K  The  Supreme 
Court  further  clarified  the  theory  of  dou- 
ble jeopardy  as  it  applies  to  this  case 
when  It  noted  in  North  Carolina  v.  Pearce. 
395  U.S.  711  (1969).  that  "it  protects 
against  multiple  punishments  for  the 
same  offense.  " 

1 n overturning  the  holdingof  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  Associate  Justice  Blackmun 
*roie  for  a majority  which  included  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Justices  Stewart; 
Powell,  and  Rehnquist.  Justice 
Blackmun  noted  that  the  "Double 
Jeopardy  Clause  is  not  a complete  barrier 

to  an  appeal  by  the  prosecution  in  a 
criminal  case."  He  went  on  to  urge  that 
the  Government's  review  of  the  defen- 
dant's sentence  in  this  case  "does  not  in 
itself  offend  (the]  double  jeopardy  princi- 
ple just  because  its  success  might 


Supreme  Court  Briefs. . . 


deprive  (the]  respondent  of  the  benefit 
of  a more  lenient  sentence." 

This  conclusion  was  drawn  by  the  ma- 
jority on  the  basis  of  their  belief  that  the 
pronouncement  of  a sentence  historically 
has  never  carried  the  finaUty  which  at- 
taches to  an  acquittal,  which  would  bar 
any  further  review.  In  support  of  this 
position,  the  majority  noted  that  other 
countries  which  trace  their  legal  systems 
to  the  English  common  law  permit  ap- 
peals similiar  to  those  under  considera- 
tion in  this  case. 

Justices  Brennan.  White.  Marshall  and 
Stevens  dissented,  bitingly  maintaining 
that  since  the  majority  "fundamentally 
misperceives  the  appropriate  degree  of 
finality  to  be  accorded  the  imposition  of 

sentence  by  the  trial  judge,  it  reaches  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  enhancement 
of  a sentence  pursuant  to  §3576  is  not  an 
unconstitutional  multiple  punishment." 
Zeroing  in  on  the  majority's  position  that 


a sentence  should  not  be  viewed  with  the 
same  degree  of  finality  as  a judgment  of 
acquittal,  the  dissenters  reasoned  that 
such  a view  does  not  take  into  account 
the  true  importance  of  the  sentencing 
process  to  the  defendant.  "Most  defen- 
dants. they  noted,  "are  more  concerned 
with  how  much  time  they  must  spend  in 
prison  than  with  whether  their  record 
shows  a conviction. '•  In  conclusion,  the 
dissenters  argued  that  to  pretend  that 
sentencing  is  not  as  critical  to  a convicted 
defendant  as  the  actual  finding  of  guiltor 
innocence  "as  a reason  for  holding  18 
U.S.C.  §3576  valid  is- to  ignore  reality. " 

The  decision  of  the  five-member  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  has  theeffect 
of  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  and  sending  this  case  back  to 
the  lower  court  for  further  proceedings 
which  are  consistent  with  the  opinion  of 
the  Court.  (United  States  v.  DiFranceaco. 
No.  79-567,  decision  announced 
December  9.  1980.) 


work  IS  a healthy  dose  of  skepticism 
regarding  crime  statistics  and  a chapter 
on  deviant  behavior  with  underlying 
theoretical  perspectives.  A unique 
chapter  on  comparative  criminal  justice 
is  provided,  lamentably  without  a com- 
parison of  substantive  justice  functions. 

The  chapter  on  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advances  rightfully  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  relationship  with 
ethical  ramifications.  Expositions  of 
citizen  involvement  and  planning  and 
research  offer  coverage  of  areas  all  too 
often  Ignored.  A large  irony,  which  is  per- 
vasive throughout,  is  seen  in  indications 
of  the  "indispensability"  of  the  LEAA. 
Regrettably,  that  view  has  not  been 
shared  by  the  Carter  Administration  in 
its  fiscal  1981  budget  or  the  Congres- 
sional appropriations  committees, 
resulting  in  the  elimination  of  the 
agency. 

Finally,  this  sampling  of  quotations 
from  the  book  s final  section  of  "Criminal 
Justice  and  the  Future.  ” should  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  the  most  committed 
pedant  that  the  authors’  scenario  for  the 
21st  century  is  likely  to  generate  ample 
classroom  debate;  . .the  indeterminate 
sentence  will  be  used  exclusively"; 
"capital  punishment  banned  in  virtually 
every  nation  in  the  world";  "the  youthful 
offender  will  become  less  common”: 
"police  officers,  as  such.  wiU  be  relics  of 
the  past";"the  adversary  system  of 
justice  will  be  recognized  as  inadequate"; 
and  "prisons.  " (apparently  following  the 
lead  of  the  police)  "will  be  relics  of  the 
past."  Naive,  perhaps;  boring,  no. 

— Larry  M.  Fehr 
Criminal  justice  planning  coordinator 
Bellingham.  Washington 
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FEBRUARY 

14-Marcb  14.  Law  Enforcement  Reserve, 
Level  II.  Presented  by  the  Regional  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Center.  For  more  details, 
contact:  Yoseinite  Community  College 
Diatricl,  P.O.  Box  4065.  Modesto.  CA  95352. 

16- 18.  Police  Productivity  Improvement 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the'iVaffic  Institute- 
Fee:  $270.  For  more  details,  contact;  The 
Traffic  Institute,  556  Clark  Street. 
Evanston,  IL  60204. 

17- 20,  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Forensic  Sciences-  To  be  held  at 
the  1.08  Angeles  Hilton.  Features  scientific 
papers,  seminars,  workshops  and  special 

events.  Formoredetails. contact: Ms,  Penny 
Stanley.  The  American  Academy  of  Forensic 

Sciences.  225  S.  Academy  Blvd..  #201,  Col- 
orado Springs,  CO  80910,  Telephone:  {3031 
596-6006. 

18- 20.  Workshop  on  Computer  Crime  In- 
vestigation. Sponsored  by  AsseU  Protection 
Journal.  To  be  held  in  San  Francisco.  Fee; 
8575.  For  more  details,  conUct:  Paul  Shaw. 
Assets  Protection  Journal,  500  Sutter 
Street.  Suite  503.  San  Francisco  CA  941 02 

19- 20,  Selective  Enforcement  Course.  To  be 
held  at  the  OiminalJustiee  Training  Center 
in  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council,  1 Ashburton  Place,  Room  1310 
Boston,  MA  02108. 

23-25.  Effective  C-ommunication  for  Police 
Administrators.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Pob'ce  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  8190.  For 
further  information,  contact;  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  University  of 
North  Florida.  4667  St.  John's  Bluff  Road. 
South  Jacksonville.  FI,  32216. 


ai-26-  Computer  Related  Crime:  Training 
Workshop  Tar  Prevention,  Detection,  In- 
vestigation and  Prosecution.  Sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  m conjunc- 
tion with  Koba  Associates.  For  further  infor- 
mation. contact:  Ms.  Janet  Schlichting, 
Koba  Associates.  Inc..  200  Horida  Avenue. 
N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

23-27.  Mooadnock  PR  24  Baton  Instructor 
Course.  To  beheld  at  the  Dade  County  Public 
Safety  Department  Firearms  Range.  Miami, 
Florida.  For  further  information,  contact; 
"niomBS  Archambault.  PR-24  International 
Institute.  Inc  . 15  Cedareliff  Road,  Brain- 
tree. M A 021 84.  Telephone:  (617)  843-8896. 

23-27.  Monagement  of  Police  Training  Pro- 
grams. To  be  heldin  San  Antonio.  Texas,  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Formoredetails. contact;  lACP,  11 
Firstfield  Road.  Gaithersburg  MD  20760. 

23-27.  Robbery  and  Burglary  Control 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  8340.  For  more  information, 
consult:  February  16-18. 

23-March  5.  Police  Officer  Procedures  & 
Techniques  Course.  Presented  by  I,ake 
Coiurty  Area  Voeational&TochnicaJ  Center. 
For  more  details,  contact;  Kenneth  A. 
Bragg.  Director.  2001  Kurt  Street,  Eustia 
FL  32726. 

23-March  6,  Crime  Prevention  Officers 
Training  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  TVaining 
Council.  For  more  details,  see:  February 
19-20, 


Janet  Schmidt.  Program  Chair,  Department 
of  Sociology.  San  Diego  State  University 
San  Diego.  CA  92182. 

27-28.  Security  Certified  Protection  Profes- 
sional Review  Course.  Presented  by  Nor- 
thern Virginia  Community  College.  Fee; 
8100.  For  more  details,  contact:  Northern 
Virginio  Community  College.  Woodbridge 
Campus,  16200  Smoketown  Road,  Wood- 

bridge  VA  22191,  Telephone:  (703)670-21 91, 

MARCH 

2-1,3,  Advanced  Accident  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Transportation 
Safety  Training  Center.  To  bo  held  in  Hamp- 
ton, Virginia  For  more  details,  contact: 
Transportation  Safety  Training  Center. 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  816  W. 
Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  VA  23284. 
Telephone:  (804)  257-6235. 

^13.  Police  Traffic  Service  Supervision. 
Presented  by  theTVaffic  Institute.  Fee:  $500. 
For  more  details,  see;  February  16-18. 

2-6.  Breathalyier  Course.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  Tuition:  $425. 
For  more  detads.  conUet:  Smith  & Wesson 
Academy.  2100  Roosevelt  Avenue,  Sprine- 
field.  MAOllOl. 

2-13.  Advanced  Accident  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management,  Fee:  8395,  For  moie 
details,  consult:  February  23-25. 

8-10.  The  National  Association  of  Criminal 
Justice  Planners  Mid-Winter  Meeting.  To  be 
held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  Washington. 
D.C.  Fee:  860  for  members  and  870  for  non- 
members.  For  more  information,  contact: 
Polly  Abram.  NACJP.  1012  14th  Street 
N.W.,  Suite  403,  Washington,  DC  20005 
Telephone;  (202)  347-2291 

8-12.  Eighth  National  Conference  on  Juv- 
enile Justice.  Sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family  Court  Judges 
and  the  National  District  Attorneys 
Association.  To  be  heldin  Atlanta,  Oeorgia. 
For  more  details,  contact;  National  Council 
of  Juvenile  and  Family  Court  Judges  P.O. 
Box  8978.  University  of  Nevada.  Reno  NV 
89507, 


25- 26.  Organised  Crime  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College.  To  be  held  in  New  York  City.  For  fur- 
ther information,  conUct;  Mb.  Barbara 
NaU>w,  Criminal  Justice  Center.  Room  2203. 
444  W.  68th  Street.  New  York,  NY  10019. 
Telephone:  (212)  247-1600. 

26- March  1.  Eighth  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Wcatem  Sodety  of  Criminology.  To  be 
held  at  the  Bahia  Hotel,  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia. For  further  information,  contact:  Dr. 


912.  Seminar  on  Use  of  Minimal  Force. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council,  For  more  details, 
see;  February  19-20, 

9- 20.  Instructor  Training  for  Police. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  Fee;  8395.  For  more  details, 
consult:  February  23-25, 

10- li.  Police  Discipline  Program.  Presented 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  University.  For 
more  information,  contact:  Edward 
Donovan.  S-159  Henderson  Human 
Development  Building.  University  Park,  PA 
16802.  Telephone;  (814)  863-0277 

1 Iri4.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Criminal  Justice  Sciences.  To  he  held  in 
PhiUdeJphia  at  the  Franklin  Plais  Hotel. 
For  additional  details,  write  of  call:  Dr. 
Dorothy  H.  Bracey.CnminalJuaUceCenter, 
444  West  56th  Street,  New  York.  NY  10019. 
Telephone;  (212)  247-1600. 

12.  Academy  of  Security  Educators  aed 
Trainers  Annual  MeeUng.  To  be  held  in 
Philadelphia.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact; Norman  H.  Bottom  Jr  . Criminal 
Justice  Department,  lUP.  Indiana.  PA 
15705.  Telephone:  (412)  357-2720. 

14.  Police  Haing;  Background  Inveatigetina 
Program-  Presented  by  the  Pennsyivanie 
State  University.  For  further  information 
consult:  March  10-12. 

15-16.  Technical  Conference  on  the  Manage- 
ment and  Preservation  of  Police  Records.  To 
be  held  at  the  FBI  Academy  in  Quantico. 
Virginia.  Presented  by  the  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Contemporary  Social  Problems. 

For  further  information,  contact;  Hubert  J. 
Locke.  InaUtute  Director,  P.O.  Box  5746 

University  Station.  Seattle,  WA  98105 


1620.  Contemporary  luues  in  Police  Ad- 
ministration. Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  law  Enforcement  Institute 
For  more  details,  consult:  Cindic  J Burkei! 
Southwestern  I-egal  Foundation,  P.O.  Box 
707.  Richardson.  TX  76080. 

16April  10.  Crime  Prevention  Theory.  Prac- 
tice & Management  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Instilute. 
Tiulion 8750.  Formoredetails, contact  Ad- 
missions Coordinator.  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  School  of  Justice  Ad- 
ministration. University  of  Louisville 
Louisville,  KY  40292.  Telephone;  (502) 
588-6987. 

16-May  1 Polygraph  Training  Course 
Presented  by  the  New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and  Polygraph  Sciences.  Fee: 
81.500.  For  more  details,  contact : John  Fitz- 
gerald. New  York  Institute  of  Security  and 

Polygraph  Sciences.  82  BeaverStreet  Suite 

801.  New  York.  NY  10005.  Telephone:  1212) 
344-2626- 

23-25.  Ugal  Aspects  of  Private  Security 
Conference.  Sponsored  by  the  Anderson 
Publishing  Company  Fee;  8275.  Formorein- 
formation,  call  or  write:  Conference  Ad- 
ministration. Anderson  Publishing  Co,.  646 
Main  Street.  Cincinnati  OH  45201 

Telephone  1513)421-4142. 

23-25.  Stress  Management  in  Law  Enforce- 
meat.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $290,  For  further  information,  consult 
February  16-18. 

23-26.  Computer-Related  Crime:  Training 
Workahop  for  Prevention.  Detection,  In- 
veatigation,  and  Proeecution.  Sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Koba  Associates.  For  further  infor- 
mation. contact:  Ms,  Janet  Schlichting 
Koba  Associates.  Inc..  200  Florida  Avenue! 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 


2626.  The  CJvil  and  Viearioua  UabiUly  of 
t^  Police.  To  be  held  m Atlanta.  Georgia,  by 
w Intwational  Asaociation  of  Chiefs  of 
^lice.  For  mom  details,  consult  February 
23*27- 

»27.  Defensive  TacUea  Instructor  Course 
Presented  by  the  Defenaive  Tactics  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  at  the  Northern  Virginia 
Police  Academy.  Fairfax.  Virginia  For  for- 
mer information,  contact:  John  Peters, 
Defensive  Tactics  Institute.  15  Cedareliff 
Road.Bramtree.MA02184  Telephone: (617) 
84«1*3396. 

23-27.  Basic/lnlermediate  Firearms  Course 
Resented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy 
^ition:  $300.  For  more  detail*,  consult 
March  2-6. 

2627.  Jail  Operations  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Center.  Formoredcteila.conault:  Februarv 
14-March  14 

»27.  Police  Instructor  Techniques  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  I.aw 
Enforcement.  Fee:  8125  For  more  dctetls 
contact.  Florida  Institute  for  Uw  Enforce- 
ment, P.O.  Box  13489.  St  Petersburg.  FL 
33733. 

iTApril  2.  Case  PreparaUon  & Court  Preaen- 
tenon  Course  Presented  by  Uke  County 
Area  Vocational  & Technical  Center  For 
more  details,  see;  February  23-March  5, 

24-26.  Managing  the  Police  Function. 
Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  For  more  detail*.  «ee-  March 
10-12. 


24- 27  Homicide  Course.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Conferences  and  In- 
stitutes Program.  Fee  $356.  For  more 
details. contact:  law  Enforcement  Inatitute 
University  of  Maryland.  Umveraity  College! 
Conferences  and  Inatitutea  Program 
University  Blvd.  & Adelphi  Road.  Colliw 

Park,  MD20742.  Telephone:  (301)454.5237, 

25- 26,  Hostage  Extraction  Seminar 

Presented  by  theCriminalJusticeCenlcrof 

John  Jay  College.  To  be  held  m New  York 
City-  Formoredetails.  see:  February  25-26. 

2627.  Workshop  on  Computer  Crime  In- 
vestigation. Sponsored  by  Assets  Protection 

Joumal.Tobeheld  in  Washington,  D C Pec; 

8576  For  more  details,  consult:  Februarv 
18-20-  •' 

|»-April  3.  Forensic  Photography  Course. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Maryland 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Program.  Foe^^ 
8490-  For  further  inlormation,  consult 
February613. 

W-April  3.  Thirty-.Second  Annual  Training 
Seminar  of  the  International  Association  of 
Arson  Investigators.  To  be  held  at  the 
Cherry  Hill  Hyatt  House.  Cherry  Hill  New 
Jersey  Fee'  885.  For  further  information 


wnteci  N.W JeraeyChaptcr.  International 

Association  of  Arson  Investigators.  198) 
iwmmar  Committee.  PO  Box  181.  Ra„- 
coca*.  NJ  08073.  " 

10  Crtometric  Deaign  Work.hop 
^«^bylhe  l>alf.c InaUtute  Fm-8525 
Kof  further  information,  consult  February 

•^April  10,  Highway  Patrol  TtafPic  Super 
risom^urae.  Presented  by  the  Inatiiuteof 
Polite  Traffic  Management  Fee  8395  For 
lurlher  information,  sec  February  23-25 

APRIL 

1-3.  Paper  CornpeiiUon<Confer,nte  To  be 
held  m Columbia.  South  Carolina,  at  the 
Carolina  Townhouse  Inn  Presented  by  the 
College  of  Criminal  Justice.  The  University 

of  South  Carolina  . Fw  836.  For  further  infor- 
mation. contact  University  of  South 
Carolina.  Columbia,  SC  29208.  Telephone 
W031 777-7315.  ^ 

1-3.  Criminal  Justice  and  the  Future.  To  be 
held  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina  at  the 
Carolina  Townhouse  Inn.  Sponsored  by  the 

Collegeof  Cnminal  Justice.  iheUnlversityof 
South  Caroline  Fee  836,  For  more  detoUa. 
contact:  The  University  of  South  Corolina. 
Columbia.  SC  29208  Telephone:  m03) 
777*731 6- 

5-10  Forensic  Photography  Cour.c 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Maryland 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Program  Fee 
8490,  For  more  details,  see:  March  24-27. 

69  Crowda,  Disorder*  and  Dcmon«ir«iion 
Program.  Presented  by  Richard  W Kobeu 
and  AMcciates.  For  further  information 
«nlact  Richard  W.  KobeU.nd  Associates. 
North  Mountain  Pines  lYaining  Center 
RouteTwo,  Box.142  Winchester.  VA22601. 
6IO.nrearm«Instructorroorer  lYesenlcd 
by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  Tuition  $425. 
For  further  information,  see:  March  2-€, 

610.  Homicide  and  Major  Crime  Scene  In- 
vestigation Seminar  Presented  by  theTrnf- 
fie  Institute.  Fee  $340  For  more  informn- 
tion,  see  February  16-18. 

1315,  Use  of  Deadly  Force  Seminar 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee  $270 
fs  It)”'^'^*'^  ‘'’f<'''mulion.  consult.  February 

U'lO  Injury  and  Deoih  InvealigatioD 
Caurs*  Sponsored  by  the  Deportment  of 
Criminal  Justice  at  the  University  of  South 

Florida,  Tuition:SI75  For  further  informa- 
tion, coniael  Dr  l-eonnrdTerrilo,  Umveral- 
ly  of  South  Florida.  Tampa,  FI,  3,1620 

Telephone- (813)974.2815. 

2624.  Baaic'IniermetUale  Firearms  (ourae 

Presented  by  Smith  «.  Wesson  Academy. 
Tuition:  8300.  For  further  information,  see 
February  2-6. 


POLICE  EXPERT  WITNESS 

Bring  In  an  outside  expert  to  assist  law 
offices  defending  individual  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  unions  and  agencies. 

Will  review  and  assist  in  case  preporation  and 
available  for  deposition  and  courtroom  testimony  in 
cases  relating  to  police  matters,  (administration, 
firearms  use.  training,  brutality,  civil  rights  violations, 
pursuit  driving,  promotion  discrimination,  etc,).  22  yrs. 
experience  as  a patrol  officer,  supervisor  and  chief  of 
police  in  small,  medium  and  large  size  departments. 

PJ.  di  Grazia, 

d G associates 

9535  Duffer  Way 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20760 

301/977-0457 
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Faculty  Positions.  The  Program  in  Social  Ecology  at  the 
University  of  California.  Irvine,  seeks  two  faculty 
members  in  the  area  of  criminology/criminal 
justice/criminal  law.  to  begin  in  Fall  1981.  One  post  will 
be  at  the  assistant  professor  rank,  while  the  second  will 
be  at  the  associate-  or  full-professor  level. 

Candidates  may  have  either  a J.D,  or  a Ph.D,  and 
must  be  capable  of  teaching  such  courses  as  criminal 
law.  law  and  society,  criminal  procedure,  criminological 
theory  and  institutions  of  formal  control.  A candidate 
with  a secondary  substantive  interest  in  children,  elder- 
ly of  patients'  rights,  health  or  consumer  law  or  a related 
area  would  be  preferable. 

Duties  include  undergraduate  and  graduate  teaching, 
directing  students  in  field  placements,  and  supervising 
graduate  research  at  a high  level  of  methodological 
sophistication.  The  Program  in  Social  Ecology  has  25 
fulltime  faculty  members  who  adopt  a 
multidisciplinary  approach  to  problems  of  criminal 
justice,  environmental  analysis,  and  social  behavior. 
The  program  grants  the  B.A..  M.A..  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 
Faculty  include  lawyers,  environmental,  developmen- 
tal. and  community  psychologists;  sociologists;  plan- 
ners; and  public  health  specialist. 

To  insure  consideration,  please  submit  your  applica- 
tion by  March  15,  1981.  Applications  from  all  qualified 
candidates  are  welcome.  Minorities  and  women  are  en- 
couraged to  apply.  Send  curriculum  vitae,  brief  letter 
and  names  of  five  references  to:  Chair.  Search  Commit- 
tee, Junior  Criminal  Justice  Position.  Program  in  Social 
Ecology.  University  of  California.  Irvine.  CA.  92717. 
An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

Faculty  Post.  The  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  and 
Criminology  at  Metropolitan  State  College  has  an- 
nounced a faculty  position  to  begin  September  1981. 
Successful  candidate  will  teach  the  full  spectrum  of 
criminal  justice  curriculum  with  emphasis  on  the 
behavioral  and  human  relations  orientation  of  law  en- 
forcement- Other  duties  will  involve  providing  academic 
counseling  to  students  majoring  in  criminal  justice  and 
criminology,  participating  as  member  of  college  com- 
mittees. maintaining  liaison  with  the  law  enforcement 
community  of  Denver,  and  assisting  in  the  ongoing 
development  of  curriculum. 


A master  s degree  in  criminal  justice,  psychology, 
sociology,  communications  or  a related  field  is  required. 
A minimum  of  six  years  of  cumulative  experience  in  law 
enforcement,  including  actual  work  in  police- 
community  relations,  twoyears  cumulative  teaching  ex- 
perience at  the  undergraduate  level,  and  demonstrated 
ability  to  work  with  undergraduate  students  are  also 
prerequisites.  Salary  will  be  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience. 

To  apply,  send  a letter  of  application  stating  com- 
pliance with  the  qualifications,  a written  vita  or  resume, 
and  official  college  transcripts.  Address  materials  to: 
Ms.  Jackie  L.  Wilson.  Chairperson.  Box  10.  Department 
of  Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology,  Metropolitan 
State  College.  1006  11th  Street.  Denver,.  Colorado 
80204.  The  filing  deadline  is  March  3,  1981. 

PoUce  Officers.  The  Suburban  Police  Recruiting  Sys- 
tem. which  recruits  and  evaluates  entry-level  can- 
didates for  40  suburban  forces  in  Minnesota,  is  about  to 
begin  a new  testing  cycle. 

In  order  to  be  considered  for  employment  through 
SPRS,  an  applicant  must  currently  be  or  have  been  a 
police  officer  in  any  state  and  meet  Minnesota's  require- 
ments for  the  position,  or  currently  be  or  have  been  en- 
rolled in  the  second  year  of  a '•certified”  law  enforce- 
ment training  program. 

All  applicants  must  complete  a comprehensive  writ- 
ten examination  and  a test  of  their  physical  agility 
before  their  applications  will  be  considered  by  the 
member  municipalities. 

To  receive  an  application  form,  write:  Suburban  PoUce 
Recruitment  System.  109  South  Bushaway  Road. 
Wayzata.  MN  55391 . Telephone:  (612)  475-1771,  The  fil- 
ing deadline  for  the  next  testing  cycle  is  February  6 
1980.  ^ ' 


field  is  preferred.  Persons  completing  their  doctorate 
will  be  considered.  The  salary  range  for  an  instructor  is 
$10,300  to  $16,480;  for  assistant  professor.  $15,230  to 
$23,225.  and  for  associate  professor.  $16,390  to  25.077. 

For  information  and  appUcations  forms,  contact:  Dr. 
Norman  G Kittei.  Director.  Center  for  Studies  in 
Criminal  Justice,  Lawrence  Hall.  St.  Cloud  State 
University.  St.  Cloud.  MN  56301.  All  application 
materials  must  be  submitted  by  March  30,  1980. 

PoUce  Officers.  The  PubUc  Safety  Department  of  Dade 
County,  Florida  has  over  300  entry-level  positions 
available. 

AppUcants  must  have  a high  school  diploma,  possess 
a valid  U.S.  driver's  Ucence  and  be  United  States 
citizens.  A written  examination  will  evaluate  general  ap- 
titude and  related  knowledge  appUcable  to  successful 
performance  in  the  PoUce  Academy.  An  oral  interview 
will  evaluate  personal  appearace.  communication  skills, 
emotional  stabiUty.  maturity  and  sutiabiUty  for  the 
post.  Physical  and  psychological  examinations  as  weU 
as  a background  investigation  will  be  conducted. 

Successful  candidates  wiU  receive  an  annual  salary  of 
$16,926,  two  to  four  vacation  weeks.  12  paid  hoUdays. 
group  medical  insurance,  and  a uniform  allowance.  The 
county's  pension  system  permits  retirement  after  25 
years  of  service. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Public  Safety 
Department.  Office  of  Human  Resources,  1320  N W 
14th  Street.  Miami.  FL  33125.  Telephone:  (305) 
547-4951. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Trainees.  Los  Angeles  County,  Cali- 
fornia has  immediate  openings  in  the  world's  largest 
sheriff  's  office.  Force  has  more  than  5.200  sworn  officers 
who  serve  an  area  of  over  4.000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  more  than  1.900.000. 

Applicants  must  have  a minimum  of  a high  school 
diploma  or  the  equivalent,  be  a U.S.  citizen,  be  between 
2 1 and  34  years  of  age.  and  have  weight  proportionate  to 
height- 

The  salary  range  is  $18,211  to  $23,322  annually  to 
start.  Sheriff's  deputies  with  departmental  experience 
may  earn  up  to  $27,574  annually. 

Send  inquiries  to:  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's 
Department.  Recruitment  Unit,  Room  460,  211  West 
Angeles.  CA  90012.  Telephone: 

iZio)  y/4*LAoD. 


Faculty  Post.  Successful  candidate  will  teach  three 
courses  and  assist  with  academic  advising  at  the  Center 
for  Criminal  Justice  at  St.  Cloud  State  University  in 
Minnesota.  Course  preparations  will  include  courses  in 
corrections  and  a survey  of  criminal  justice.  Additional 
preparations  might  include  women  in  criminal  justice  or 
courses  to  be  developed. 

An  earned  doctorate  in  criminal  justice  or  a related 


LEN  interview:  Edward  Kiernan 


Continued  from  Page  10 
then  to  produce  the  evidence  and  the  witnesses  that  we 
used  in  the  beginning,  and  they'rejust  not  availableany 
more.  So  ifsa  nowin  situation,  really,  from  our  point  of 
view,  and  I think  that  kind  of  stuff,  and  the  fact  that 
judges  no  longer  are  reluctant  to  hand  down  a judgment 
of  $1 5.000,  $20,000,  maybe  $30,000  against  a cop,  gives 
me  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  necessary. 

LKN:  As  an  interested  observer  of  the  Washington 
scene,  do  you  feel  that  the  police  will  get  a more 
equitable  shake  under  the  Reagan  Administration? 
KIERNAN:  Well,  I've  been  the  route  of  conservatism 
before,  and  I really  don't  think  that  Reagan  is  a conser- 
vative in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  I think  he's  more  of 
a moderate  conservative,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that. 

But  we  didn't  do  loo  well  under  Carter,  let's  put  it  that 
way  We  can  only  hope  that  things  will  be  belter  under 
Reagan. 

LEN:  Does  your  group  engage  in  lobbying  efforts  in  an 
effort  to  make  its  views  known  on  Capitol  Hill? 
KIERNAN:  Basically,  that's  one  of  the  main  services 
we  perform  down  here  in  Washington,  to  lobby.  We  re 
members  of  the  Public  Employees  Department  of  the 
AhL-ClO  here  in  Washington,  and  collectively  - 
firefighters,  teachers,  service  employees,  ourselves  - a 
lot  of  bills  are  going  on  down  here,  like  the  Social  Securi- 
ty bill,  that  affect  all  of  us,  so  we  lobby  collectively  The 
Police  Officers'  Bill  of  Rights,  we ’had  a resolution 
passed  that  was  endorsed  by  the  AFL-CIO  in  its  entire- 
ty. So  not  only  the  public  employees,  but  the  entire  AFL 
lobby  has  helped  us  on  that  one.  It's  very  few  bills  that 
get  passed  down  here  in  Washington  that  don't  have 
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some  kind  of  a spinoff  on  other  public  employees  around 
the  country,  so  collectively  we  can  get  a better  handle  on 
I t . 

LEN:  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  growth  rate  of  the 
lUPA  during  its  first  18  months  in  business? 
KIERNAN:  Oh,  hell  yeah.  We  went  from  40  locals  to 
about  170.  and  if  that  same  growth  continues  - and  it 
shows  no  sign  of  abating  - that's  well  within  what  our 
game  plan  was.  As  I said  before,  we  re  fighting  not  just 
unionization;  we're  fighting  40  and  50  years  of  brain- 
washing. and  we  re  trying  to  do  it  in  two  years,  so  it's 
pretty  tough. 

LEN:  Apart  from  the  bill  of  rights  and  your  membership 
goals,  what  are  some  of  the  association's  other  long- 
range  plans? 

KIERNAN:  1 think  one  of  the  main  things  we're  trying 
to  do  right  now  is  to  utilize,  the  same  as  everybody  else 
has.  Federal  grants  to  conduct  seminars  and  such  to 
educate  our  people  on  safely  and  different  aspects  of 
their  job.  like.  say.  community  relations  and  things  like 
that,  where  the  union  should  have  some  kind  of  an  input 
into  training  our  people  around  the  country.  Also  in  col- 
lective bargaining,  labor  relations  seminars,  things  like 
that,  because  surprisingly,  if  you  talk  to  guys  in  the 
Midwest  and  the  South  who  really  think  they  have  a 
p-asp  on  what  labor  relations  is  all  about,  they  don't 
know  from  nothing.  Their  need  for  education  as  to  the 
whole  process  of  collective  bargaining,  labor  relations 
and  binding  arbitration  is  so  serious  that  it  has  to  be 
done,  and  we  feel  that  the  only  way  to  do  it  would  be 
through  the  international  and  the  AFL-CIO.  setting  up 
seminars  around  the  country. 


HEAD 

Department  of 

Criminal  Justice  Administration 

Criminal  Justice  Administration  Department 
head  position  available  June  1.1981.  This  is  a 
nine-month  tenure  track  position,  salary  com- 
mensurate with  qualifications  and  experience, 
with  summer  employment  possible. 

Requires  master’s  degree,  criminal  justice  ad- 
ministration with  Ph.d.  preferred.  Related  ex- 
perience in  law  enforcement,  criminal  justice 
administration,  andsupervision  desirable,  plus 
strong  communication  skills  and  ability  to  con- 
duct interdisciplinary  programs.  Administra- 
tive/teaching excellence  emphasized  and 
writing/research  encouraged.  Application 
deadline  is  March  28  or  until  position  is  filled, 
Send  letter  of  interest,  resume  and  minimum 
salary  requirements  to:  Or.  Robert  Semonisck, 
Chairman.  CJAD  Department  Head  Search 
Committee.  305C  Humphrey  Building,  CMSU 
Warrensburg,  MO  64093. 
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CRIME  JOURNAL 

By  JAY  ROBERT  NASH 


Good  help  is  hard  to  find: 
Servants  put  death  on  the  menu 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Second  of  two  parts. 

In  our  latest  column  we  investigated 
the  history  of  those  nurses  who  helped 
their  victims-patients  into  eternity  for 
reasons  of  sadism,  money  and  insanity. 
We  shall  now  look  over  a somewhat  ex- 
tinct breed  of  killer  which  proved  the 
most  insidious  on  record,  one  which 
dwelt  lovingly  with  the  victim  as  a 
member  of  the  family  - the  trusted 
domestic  servant.  More  than  any  other 
country,  England  historically  has  been 
plagued  by  this  type  of  slayer,  un- 
doubtedly due  to  that  nation's  obsession 
with  creating  the  absolute  necessity  of 
domestic  help,  particularly  during  the 
19th  century.  In  1861.  for  instance,  more 
than  one  million  persons  were  employed 
as  household  servants  in  England,  a 
number  exceeding  the  work  force  in  the 
textile  industry. 

A good  deal  of  the  domestic  ranks  was 
filled  by  thieves,  prostitutes,  and  the 
most  feared  of  the  lot.  murderers.  The 
first  pattern-setting  killer  among  the 
notorious  domestics  was  a 25-year-old 
London  maid  named  Sarah  Malcolm, 
who.  on  Sunday.  February  5. 1733.  awoke 
early  and  went  to  the  room  of  her 
mistress,  the  aged  Mrs.  Lydia 
Dunscomb,  strangling  the  woman  in  her 
bed.  She  next  strangled  fellow  servant 
Elizabeth  Harrison  and  slashed  the 
throat  of  a younger  maid.  Ann  Price, 
before  looting  the  house. 

Sarah  Malcolm  was  detected  by 
authorities  only  a few  miles  from  the 
murder  house  as  she  lugged  a sackful  of 
stolen  goods  on  her  back.  She  was  ex- 
ecuted after  a speedy  trial  on  March  7 
1733. 


food  she  had  prepared  was  examined  by  a 
local  doctor  and  poison  was  detected. 
Gesina  was  found  guilty  and  executed  in 
1828. 


Anna  Maria  Zwanziger.  a German 
housekeeper  and  cook,  vengefully 
poisoned  her  employers,  mostly  widowed 
or  retired  men.  When  Judge  Glaser  of 
Pegnitz  rebuffed  Anna’s  affections,  she 
poisoned  the  judge's  wife.  Following  this 
death.  Anna  went  to  work  for  a Judge 
Grohmann.  Anna  discovered  the  judge 
was  engaged  to  be  married  and  promptly 
slipped  arsenic  into  his  tea.  Another 
magistrate  named  Gebhard  then  em- 
ployed the  poisoner.  (Obviously,  Anna 
had  an  inside  track  on  the  local  judiciary  .) 
Discovering  that  the  magistrate,  who 
was  already  married,  was  not  attracted 
to  her.  the  demented  Anna  poisoned  him. 
his  wife  and  child,  along  with  many 
guests  visiting  the  family.  She  departed 
when  the  entire  family  grew  ill  to  the 
point  of  bordering  on  death. 

Authorities  finally  decided  that  those 
who  had  died  in  Anna's  loving  care  had 
been  her  victims.  After  studying  the  ex- 
humed bodies  of  the  Grohmann  and 
Gla.ser  families,  it  was  determined  that 
all  had  been  murdered  with  arsenic.  Anna 
was  arrested  in  Nuremburg  and.  in  Oc- 
tober 1809.  faced  a long  trial.  She  stoutly 
maintained  her  innocence,  but  as  the 
weeks  wore  on  her  nerves  shattered.  She 
finally  screamed  her  guilt  from  the 
witness  stand:  ’Yes.  1 killed  them  all. 
and  would  have  killed  more  if  I had  had 
the  chance!'’  She  was  executed  in  July 
1811. 

Like  Anna  Zwanziger.  Gesina  Gott- 
fried was  a housekeeper  and  cook  who 
had  poisoned  her  former  husband,  two 
stepchildren  and  a lover,  murdering  the 
family  so  that  she  could  inherit  their 
Bremen  house.  By  accident,  some  of  the 


England  s first  sensational  gaslight 
killing  among  domestics  occurred  when 
Francois  Courvoisier  murdered  his 
"master,”  Lord  William  Russell,  in  May 
1840.  The  Swiss  valet  was  caught  pilfer- 
ing family  heirlooms  in  the  dead  of  night 
by  the  elderly  Lord  Russell,  who  chas- 
tised Courvoisier.  promising  punishment 
m the  morning.  Hours  later  the  valet 
crept  into  his  master’s  bedroom  and 
plunged  a knife  into  Lord  Russell’s  heart 
He  was  arrested  shortly  thereafter,  tried 
and  condemned. 

Courvoisier  appealed  to  Queen  Victoria 
for  clemency  but  the  monarch,  after 
reviewing  the  case,  refused  to  grant  him  a 
reprieve  from  the  hangman.  The  butler's 
murderous  wayscaused  Charles  Greville. 
the  noted  diarist,  to  write  that  Cour- 
yoisier  had  ’ ' frightened  all  London  out  of 
its  wits.  Visionary  servants  and  drawn 
razors  or  carving  knives  dance  before 
everybody’s  imagination  and  half  the 
world  go  to  sleep  expecting  to  have  their 
throats  cut  before  morning.”  The 
butler  s execution  was  attended  by  hun- 
dreds of  his  domestic  caste,  valets, 
butlers,  and  manservants  of  all  stripes 
who  solemnly  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
gallows  as  one  of  their  own  fell  through 
the  trap,  their  presence  forming  either  a 
collective  indictment  and/or  threat  to 
England's  noble  employers,  or  a sign  of 
mass  repentance,  depending  on  how  one 
viewed  their  mute  attitude. 

Women  left  alone  with  their  servants 
sometimes  caused  nightmare  situations. 

A Miss  Hacker  in  London  was  found 
murdered,  her  body  hidden  behind  a pile 
of  rubbish;  a Mrs.  Samuels  was  killed,  her 
mutilated  body  found  sprawled  in  her 
own  kitchen  in  her  fashionable  Ixindon 
home.  The  killers  of  these  women  were 
never  apprehended,  although  it  was 
thought  in  the  latter  case  that  the  grisly 
work  was  performed  by  the  lady  ’s  char- 
woman. 


The  more  severe  and  authoritarian  the 
employer,  the  greater  the  likeUhood  of 
the  employer  being  murdered,  most 
thought,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Jefferies,  a tongue-lashing, 
domineering  mistress  who  hired  an  ap- 
parently meek  maid  named  Sarah  Har- 
riet Thomas  on  February  5.  1849. 

Not  long  after  Sarah  entered  the  Jef- 
feries house  in  Bristol,  the  lady  of  the 
house  began  her  persecution  of  the  young 
girl.  When  displeased,  Miss  Jefferies 
resorted  to  threats,  beatings  and 
withholding  food.  Sarah  was  often  heard 
by  neighbors  to  cry  loudly  at  the 
outrageous  attacks  of  her  employer. 

Some  weeks  later  neighbors  noticed 
that  the  shutters  of  Miss  Jefferies  house 
remained  closed.  Their  suspicions 
aroused,  they  called  in  the  police,  who 
promptly  searched  the  home.  The 
autocratic  Miss  Jefferies  was  found  with 
her  head  crushed.  The  ruthlessness  of  the 
attack  against  her  was  further 
demonstrated  when  officers  found  Miss 
Jefferies'  little  dog  jammed  into  the 
toilet.  Everything  was  in  disarray,  the 
place  looted.  Constables  later  found 
Sarah  Harriet  Thomas  hiding  behind  a 
Continued  on  Page  16 


New  Jersey  troopers  puii  off  the  highway 
to  flag  down  soaring  municipal  crime 

Jersey,  although  not  for  the  country.  Already  Georgia  and  Louisiana  h„rsent'sUte 
pohce  into  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans  to  bolster  municipal  police  departments 
New  Jersey  Attorney  General  John  J.  Degnan  announced  the  plan  in  S faTe  o a 
I the  state  \alt  year  with  almost 

In  common  with  most  industrial  states.  New  Jersev  has  fl  i 

areas  with  shrinking  U,  bases,  rising  cosis  and  so.rfng  "i;:" 
pohce  are  needed  on  the  streets,  the  state's  cities  are  hard-pressed  to  keep  police  forces 
at  even  minimum  strength.  Thus  the  Attorney  General’s  action  hce  forces 

The  plan  has  pnerated  surprisingly  little  controversy.  Some  municipal  officials 
have  grumbled  that  local  control  of  police  forces  will  becompromised  (New  Jersey  has 
a strong  tradition  of  home  rule),  and  one  state  legislator  from  Jersey  City  charged  that 
sending  state  police  into  black  and  Hispanic  communities  wiU  bek  "pouring 
SX’^oups^’'^^  because  only  73  of  the  1.880  state  troopers  are  members  o1 

Leaders  of  New  Jersey's  police  organizations,  however,  have  welcomed  the  plan 
The  presidents  of  both  the  State  Troopers  Fraternal  Association  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  New  Jersey  State  Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Association  expressed  suppon  for 
Degnan  s P*®";  Said  Thomas  J.  iskrzyeki.  president  of  the  troopers  associatiL;  "We 
have  wives,  children  and  relatives  in  the  major  cities,  too.  The  concept  is  good  but  high 
VIS  bi  ity  IS  only  a temporary  solution.  The  courts  and  correctional  systems  are  iL 
rea  istic  way  to  cut  down  on  crime.  Troopers  will  travel  to  major  cities  and  make  crim- 
inal arrests,  only  to  have  their  prisoners  post  bail  and  be  back  on  the  streets  before  the 
trooper  completes  his  workday."  ueioreint 

°‘"tment  - the  fact  that  state  policemen  earn  less  than 
their  counterparts  in  the  cities.  State  policemen,  who  have  been  without  a contract 
since  July  start  at  SI  4.900  and  rise  to  S19.000  after  seven  years,  a pay  scale  which  is 
significantly  lower  than  those  of  municipal  police  in  the  larger  cities.  "If  we  re  going 
urg'Id'^hetta^e  ^ major  cities,  at  least  pay  us  what  they  get.  ” he 

"tate  FBA.  supported  Degnan  s plan  because,  he 
said.  New  Jersey  must  use  its  manpower  ’’where  the  problems  are.  ” But.  he  said 
what  I see  in  the  Attorney  General’s  plan  is  very  good.  " 

At  this  writing,  De^an's  office  was  still  in  consultation  with  municipal  authorities 

cers  w II  be  assped  I don  t know  how  many  there  will  be.  and  if  I did  1 don't  think  1 
could  tell  you.  said  Thomas  Cannon,  a spokesman  for  the  Attorney  General  ’’Ob- 
viously.  we  d like  the  crooks  to  think  we're  everywhere."  he  explained.  The  state 
police  patrols  will  not  be  permanent  task  forces  in  the  cities.  Cannon  added  "Thev'll 

watTthr';  the  same 

way  as  they  target  high-accident  areas  on  the  highways.”  * 

pobeJ"  minimum  statewide  training  and  performance  standards  for  all 

• To  empower  his  office  to  supersede  local  police  officials  if  there  is  "rank  cor- 
ruption  or  a "complete  breakdown  " of  a local  department's  ability  to  assure  public 

• "ro  focus  attention  on  repeat  offenders.  (Degnan  said  that  six  percent  of  juvenile 
offenders  account  for  25  percent  of  New  Jersey’s  violent  crimes  ) 

• waiver  of  the  state's  "cap”  law.  which  restricts  the  amount  a 
municipahp' s budget  can  rise,  if  a municipality  needs  more  money  to  combat  crime 

After  submitting  his  48-page  report  to  Gov.  Brendan  Byrne,  Attorney  General 
Jegnan  commented,  1 expect  that  the  most  controversial  portion  of  the  report  will 
be  the  part  dealing  with  improved  police  services.  In  my  view,  it  is  the  bedrock  of  the 
report  It  contains  recommendations  that,  if  implemented,  would  complete  the  pro- 
cess of  integration  of  the  criminal  justice  system  which  was  begun  10  years  ago," 
Degnan  sees  his  report  as  the  blueprint  for  integration  of  the  resources  of  all  police 
agencies  in  the  state.  "By  making  the  local  policeestablishment  a full-fledged  partner 
to  a unified  law  enforcement  community,  you  are  in  a position  to  provide  needed  sup- 
port. he  said,  because  police  resources  could  be  shifted  to  the  places  of  greatest  need. 

1 1 s hard  to  argne  with  that  view.  The  question  will  be  whether  New  Jersey's  home 
rule  advocates  will  cede  a small  part  of  their  powers  in  the  interest  of  better  law  en- 
forcement throughout  the  state. 

• 

(Ordway  P Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  office  at  fSol  Colonial  Bird 
Westwood  P.O..  Washington  Twp..  NJ  07675.} 

Traffic  deaths  said  to  rise  in  ’80 


A public  interest  group  has  predicted 
that  highway  fatalities  in  1 980  will  be  the 
highest  in  seven  years,  projecting  that 
the  annual  traffic  death  toll  would  exceed 
53.700  at  the  close  of  New  Year’s  Eve. 

The  Highway  Users  Federation  told 
the  Associated  Press  last  month  that  be- 
tween 53.700  and  54.300  deaths  would 
occur  on  the  nation’s  roadways  in  1980.  a 
range  considerably  higher  than  the 
51.900  figure  that  was  recorded  in  1979, 


Iruffic  fatalities  dipped  significantly 
following  the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  the 
imposition  of  the  national  55  mile-an- 
hour  speed  limit  in  1974  During  that 
year.  46,402  person.s  were  killed  in  traffic 
accidents,  compared  to  56,000  in  1972 
and  55.51 1 in  1973. 

The  new  fatality  prwliction  begins  to 
approach  the  1973  figure  and  i s consis- 
tent with  the  continued  rise  in  traffic 
deaths  since  1976. 
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NO  CRABBING  — Assailants  who  try 
to  grab  a police  officer's  sidearm  will  like- 
ly come  up  empty  if  the  gun  is  housed  in 
Smith  & Wesson's  Model  30  Security 
Holster. 

The  device  features  a recessed  leaf 
spring  that  allows  the  gun  to  be  drawn  in 
a normal  forward  motion,  while  makingit 


tUT  P™<<>'Cts  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other 

intormation  received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor  of  the  item  Nothing 
contained  below  implies  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News  ^ 


hammer  is  incorporated  into  the  holster's 
design.  A steel  shank  that  is  riveted  and 
sewn  into  the  device  helps  keep  the  gun 
close  to  the  body,  while  providing  enough 
space  to  accommodate  an  Ike-jacket 
waistband. 

The  holster's  open-bottom  design  per- 
mits more  comfort  while  ridingin  a patrol 
car  and  minimizes  the  accumulation  of 
dust  and  dirt.  The  design  is  also  said  to 
eliminate  barrel  drag  on  the  welt, 
facilitating  easy  intentional  draws. 

For  additional  information,  visit  a 
Smith  & Wesson  dealer  or  write:  Smith  & 
Wesson.  Post  Office  Box  2208.  Sprine- 
field.  MA  01 101. 


system's  100*  wide-angle  lens,  which  is 
attached  to  an  RCA  2000  camera.  The 
combination  provides  a lOO.ODO-to-1 
light-level  control  and  600-line  resolu- 
tion. 

Compact  in  size,  the  unit  is  housed  in  a 
stainless  steel,  lockable  enclosure,  which 
is  mounted  only  five  inches  from  either 
side  wall  and  can  be  modified  with  wood- 
pain  material  to  match  individual 
building  decors. 

1 o obtain  additional  information,  write 
or  call:  Visual  Methods.  Inc.,  35  Charles 
Street.  Westwood.  NJ  07675.  Telephone- 
(201)666-3950. 


Suitable  for  both  public  and  in-house 
viewing  the  27-minute  movie  utilizes 
tlashbacks  of  a simulated  crime  in  an  at- 
tempt to  draw  the  audience  into  the  sub- 
ject. 

All  of  the  characters  in  the  film,  with 
the  exception  of  the  defendant,  portray 
their  real-hfe  occupations.  The  unique 


difficult  to  snatch  the  weapon  from  the 
side  or  rear.  The  safety  mechanism  is 
recessed  so  that  the  holster  has  a normal 
appearance. 

As  another  safety  measure,  the  leather 
of  the  holster  itself  forms  a trigger-guard 
hood,  which  is  reinforced  with  a poly- 
ethylene liner.  The  assembly  is  fixed  to 
the  rear  of  the  holster  with  a threaded 
screw  that  is  secured  in  position  with 
I.octite. 

A conventional  thumb-release  strap 
that  completely  covers  the  weapon's 


FAT  FILM  — "Physicial  Fitness"  is  a 
10-minute  presentation  that  reviews  the 
basic  principles  of  health  and  staying  in 
shape,  providing  police  officers  with  sim- 
ple exercises  to  do  both  on-  and  off-duty 
Designed  to  fight  the  flab  that  is 
associated  with  long  hours  in  a patrol  car. 
daily  stress  and  too  much  junk  food,  the 
color/sound  film  raises  an  officer's  con- 
sciousness about  the  vital  need  for 
physical  fitness  through  an  informal, 
non-didatic  approach. 

Designed  for  use  in  recruit  academies, 
in-service  training  and  presentation  at 
roll-call,  the  movie  is  available  for  sale  or 
rent  in  both  1 6mm  and  videocassette  for- 
mates. 

More  details  can  be  obtained  by 
writing:  Harper  & Row  Criminal  Justice 
Media.  Customer  Service.  2350  Virginia 
Avenue,  Hagerstown,  MD  21740. 
Telephone:  (800)  223-2569. 

• 

NO  HIDING  — The  Cyclops  2000  TV 
System  provides  total  viewing  of 
elevators  or  confined  areas,  such  as  jail 
ceils,  when  it  is  connected  to  a closed- 
circuit  video  security  network. 

Full  coverage  is  achieved  through  the 


PILL  ER  UP  — The  Jet-loader  is  a 
shooter's  aid  that  has  been  billed  as  the 
fastest,  safest  and  surest  revolver  speed- 
loading unit  in  the  world. 

Engineered  with  a spring-activated 
mechanism,  the  device  can  load  a 
revolver's  cylinder  regardless  of  the 
gun  s position.  A hidden  rigger  activates 
the  spring,  ramming  the  shells  into  their 
proper  places.  The  lock  is  designed  to 
eliminate  shell  loss  if  the  loader  is  ac- 
cidentally dropped. 

The  speed  loader  is  imported  by  TICO 
International,  a worldwide  specialist  in 
shooting  equipment,  which  is  also 
distributing  carrying  cases  for  the  unit. 
The  housings  are  available  in  single  and 
double  configurations,  with  plain  or 
basket-weave  exteriors. 

For  complete  details,  write  or  phone; 
TICO  International.  Inc.,  World  Trade 
Center  #339,  San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Telephone;  (415)  391-3464. 

LESSON  TO  BURN  - ' Arson 
Triangle"  is  a color/sound  film  that 
focuses  on  the  three  elements  common  to 

every  arsoncase-  the  crimeitself,  the  in- 
vestigation and  the  presentation  of 
evidence  in  court. 


casting  strategy  is  said  to  enhance  the 
movie's  presentation  of  such  topics  as 
the  proper  collection  and  preservation  of 
evidence,  investigative  techniques,  and 
preparation  for  trial. 

Produced  by  Leddy  Film  Productions, 
the  16mm  motion  picture  is  being 
distributed  by:  Film  Communicators, 
11136  Weddington  Street.  North 
Hollywood.  CA  91601.  Telephone:  1213) 
766-3747. 


Continued  from  Page  13 
coal  pile  in  her  own  small  house, 
whimpering  like  a child.  Found  with  her 
were  Miss  Jefferies'  jewelry  and  money. 
She  was  convicted  of  murder  and  con- 
demned. Despite  a petition  signed  by 
3.500  Bristol  women  to  spare  the  girl. 
Sarah  Thomas  was  executed.  She  went  to 
her  death  displaying  the  emotion  of  an 
angry  child,  stamping  her  feet  and  refus- 
ing to  mount  the  scaffold.  She  was  car- 
ried kicking  and  screaming  by  six  guards 
to  the  hangman.  William  Calcraft.  who 
later  declared  that  in  all  his  45  years  as 
public  executioner  he  found  the  hanging 
of  Sarah  Thomas  the  most  pitiable,  as  if 
he  had  hanged  an  unruly  adolescent. 

Helen  Jagado,  a French  cook,  did  not 
murder  out  of  revenge  over  household 
persecution.  She  was  much  loved  and 
respected,  yet  she  poisoned  to  death 
more  than  60  persons  over  a 20-year 
period  merely  to  witness  with  dark 
ecstasy  the  death  throes  of  her 
employers.  Jagado  was  finally  ap- 
prehended in  Rennes  in  Brittany  in  1851 
after  dosing  the  food  of  the  Bidard  fami- 
ly. the  poison  having  been  detected  by  a 
suspicious  doctor.  The  murderous  cook 
was  executed  in  1851  at  Rennes.  Her  only 
comment  on  the  mass  killing  she  had  per- 
formed was  uttered  years  before,  when 
she  wiped  out  a family  of  seven,  including 
her  own  sister:  "Wherever  I go.  people 
die." 


Who’s  killing  the  family?  Don’t  axe  the  maid. . 


Only  one  person  died  in  the  case  of 


young  Elizabeth  Laws  — her  mistress, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Bacon,  an  elderly,  well-to- 
do  woman  living  in  Chatham.  England. 
Elizabeth,  only  18  years  old,  was  hired  as 
a maid  but  spent  most  of  her  time  drink- 
ing in  the  pubs  and  holding  orgies  in  Mrs. 
Bacon’s  home  when  her  mistress  fell 
asleep.  Word  of  such  debaucheries 
reached  the  ears  of  the  proper  Mrs.  Bacon 
on  the  wintry  morning  of  January  29. 
1851.  The  mistress  found  her  maid  chop- 
ping wood  in  the  cellar,  suffering  from  an 
excruciating  hangover.  Confronting  her 
with  her  misdeeds,  Mrs.  Bacon  threat- 
ened and  scolded  with  a wagging  finger. 
Elizabeth's  response  to  this  chiding  was 
to  strike  Mrs.  Bacon  several  times  in  the 
head  with  the  hatchet.  She  then  dragged 
the  bloodied  woman  upstairs  to  her 
bedroom  where  Mrs.  Bacon  revived 
momentarily.  Seizing  an  iron  bar, 
Elizabeth  finished  her  employer  off,  bat- 
tering her  head  to  pulp.  Stripping  the 
bloodstained  clothes  from  her  victim  and 
hiding  these  in  the  washroom,  Elizabeth 
then  fingered  a long  butcher  knife  with 
the  obvious  intention  of  dissecting  the 
body  and  disposing  of  it  piecemeal.  At 
that  moment  she  heard  the  ominous  ring- 
ing of  the  front  doorbell. 

In  her  desperation  to  conceal  her  crime, 
Elizabeth  drew  the  knife  across  her  own 
throat  and.  holding  the  bloody  wound, 
opened  the  door.  Two  startled  youths 
who  were  seeking  payment  for  shoveling 
snow  on  the  walkway  fell  back  in  horror. 
Elizabeth  indicated  she  could  not  speak 


because  of  her  wound  and  pointed  with  a 
trembling  finger  upstairs. 

A doctor  and  constables  were  quickly 
summoned  to  the  Ordnance  Terrace  ad- 
dress, inspecting  the  bloody  corpse  of 
Mrs.  Bacon.  When  well  enough  to  speak. 
Elizabeth  told  a horrifying  tale  of  two 
dustmen  who  burst  into  the  house, 
slaughtered  Mrs.  Bacon  in  the  cellar, 
then  dragged  the  body  upstairs  before 
turning  on  her.  slashing  her  throat.  But 
this  wild  saga  held  little  truth  for  the 
authorities,  especially  when  pawn- 
brokers testified  that  the  maid  had  been 
selling  expensive  items  that  belonged  to 
Mrs.  Bacon. 

Elizabeth  Laws  was  placed  on  trial  for 
murder.  Evidence  against  her  seemed 
overwhelming  but  a jury  shocked  the 
public  by  acquitting  Elizabeth  after  a 
long  deliberation.  It  was  later  deter- 
mined that  the  jury's  decision  had  been 
the  result  of  one  member  who  belonged  to 
a society  for  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment.  The  maid  was  next  re- 
arrested and  tried  on  robbery  charges,  of 
which  she  was  convicted  and  given  a six- 
month  prison  sentence.  Protected  by  the 
law  of  double  jeopardy,  Elizabeth  later 
confessed  to  her  horrible  murder,  telling 
authorities  in  graphic  detail  how  she  had 
dispatched  her  irritating  employer. 

• 

Of  all  the  domestic  killers  of  the  Vic- 
torian era.  none  equalled  Kate  Webster 
for  sheer  cold-bloodedness.  Unlike 


young  maid  Sarah  Thomas.  Webster’s 
background  was  unsavory  - she  had  a 
record  as  a thief  and  prostitute  before  go- 
ing to  work  as  a maid  for  Mrs.  Julia 
Thomas.  An  excitable  type.  Mrs.  Thomas 
fired  Kate  on  March  2, 1879,  then  went  to 
church.  Kate  was  waiting  for  her 
employer,  axe  in  hand,  when  she  re- 
turned. She  attacked  the  woman,  killing 
her  with  one  blow  from  the  axe,  then 
dismembered  her.  After  stealing  all  of 
Mrs.  Thomas's  money  and  jewels,  she 
made  arrangements  to  sell  the  household 
furniture.  While  negotiating  with  a 
second-hand  furniture  dealer,  the  in- 
dustrious maid  scattered  her  employer's 
remains  all  over  Richmond. 

An  alert  neighbor  spotted  Mrs. 
Thomas's  household  goods  being  carted 
away  and  called  police.  When  the  con- 
stables arrived  to  investigate,  Kate 
slipped  out  a back  door  and  fled,  return- 
ing to  her  native  Killane  in  County  Wex- 
ford. Ireland.  Police  tracked  her  down, 
finding  her  dressed  in  Mrs.  Thomas’s 
clothes  and  adorned  with  jewelry  belong- 
ing to  her  murdered  mistress.  She  was 
tried  in  England  and  condemned, 
although  she  insisted  she  was  innocent 
uniti  the  night  before  she  was  hanged, 
when  she  confessed  to  a prison  chaplain. 
She  was  executed  on  July  29.  1879. 

• 
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